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Laurence La Tourette Driggs, the aviation expert, whose stories of the daring air pilot Arnold Adair 
printed in The Outlook have proved to be not only absorbing tales of adventure but luminous accounts of 
the varied services of aviators in war time, has prepared for The Outlook a list of “aces” of aviation. This 
will appear in next week’s Outlook—the first list of the kind, we believe, to appear in America. Accompanying 


the list will be an article on the subject by Mr. Driggs. 


THE WEEK 


ONE CAUSE OF THE COAL SHORTAGE 


The managers of factories which are now threatened with 
the necessity of closing their doors, and the citizens who have 
been struggling to get a few hodfuls of coal in order that heat- 
less days shall not be added to the meatless and wheatless days 
prescribed by the Food Administration, have reason to recall to 
their minds one of the fundamental facts responsible for the 
present shortage of coal. 

Last June Secretary Lane called together the coal operators 
and induced them to reorganize their systems of distribution in 
order that the delivery of coal might be expedited. In agree- 
ment with the Secretary of the Interior the coal operators abso- 
lutely surrendered their power to fix prices and gave this power 
without reserve to the United States Government. Thereupon 
the Secretary of the Interior, in conjunction with the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Coal Production Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, fixed a scale of maximum prices 
which they thought would assure the production of the maxi- 
mum amount of coal at the lowest possible cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels immediately there- 
after repudiated this agreement, Secretary Daniels basing his 
action upon the fact that he had purchased coal at a much lower 
figure for the Nayy, and ignoring the fact that some mines have 
a much lower cost of production than the average—for exam- 
ple, beeause of low wages and low living conditions. 

It is said that the coal prices finally fixed by the Government 
led the operators to center their attention chiefly upon supply- 
ing the coal for which contracts already existed, to the detri- 
ment of that large portion of the consuming public which does 
not ordinarily provide itself with contracts in advance. Some 
of the coal operators complain that the Government price has 
compelled them to supply coal at a loss to shipping firms that are 
making exorbitant profits from their business, shipping firms 
which in their own countries were compelled to pay a much 
higher price for coal than they have found it necessary to pay 
in the American market. 

While the country is less interested in this phase of the prob- 
lem than it is in the supply of coal for our homes, hospitals, and 
industries, it is an item which should not be ignored when we 
come to sum up the loss to the country which resulted from the 
repudiation of the Lane agreement. 


FUEL, LIFE-SAVING, AND INDUSTRY 


It may be that the question as to closing down non-essential 
industries may be settled by the coal famine itself. If there is 
not enough coal for every one, there must be either a haphazard 
scramble or a control of priority. The Government, in other 
words, need not order any industry or factory to close; it may 
simply see that coal goes first where it is most needed in a 
sound, humane, patriotic sense. 

Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, moved in this direc- 


tion last week when he gave out the following “ sequence of 
preference :” 1. To householders ; 2. To public utilities supply- 
ing light and heat; 3. To ships transporting food and war 
materials to the American and Allied armies; 4. To industries 
making war supplies; 5. To other industries. 

Opinions may differ as to the precise order here chosen, but 
the method seems the only sensible one, since the free play of 
demand and supply is impossible and undesirable under the 
present Governmental control. It is to be assumed that hos- 
pitals are included in “ public utilities ;’ other lists made by 
State officials place hospitals first. 

One New York paper last week bore the odd headline, 
“* Churches and Saloons Not to Close.” Schools have closed in 
large numbers in New York and New England. 

The wretched weather and storm conditions in the first half 
of January made actual progress in providing a working supply 
of coal in New York and New England (to say nothing of re- 
serves) almost impossible, while Chicago has suffered from snow 
and storm almost beyond endurance ; and from the South came 
reports of zero weather and worse in places where this was 
unexampled, and of many consequent deaths from exposure. 

Just as this page went to press the Fuel Administrator, Dr. 
Garfield, issued a drastic order closing factories (with certain 
exceptions) for five days and ordering Monday holidays to and 
including March 25. This has aroused a wide protest on the 
ground that it will cause as much waste and hardship as it 
will prevent. 


SHOULD THE THEATERS BE CLOSED? 


Among the schemes proposed to save coal has been that to 
close theaters and vaudeville and motion-picture houses three 
days a week. 

The effect of such a rule would be chiefly noticeable in New 
York City, with its 118 places of such entertainment. They 
burn some $2,500 worth of coal a day ; were they closed in cold 
weather they would still have to burn much fuel to prevent the 
freezing of their sprinkler systems. 

The attendant loss to the Government, however, of taxes 
on admission would much exceed any possible saving in coal. So 
far from saving something to the Government, therefore, the 
scheme would work the other way and the saving of coal would 
be very slight. 

But this is not all. At least twelve thousand employees, to 
say nothing of some thirty-five hundred actors and actresses, 
would be reduced to part pay on half-time employment. 

Nor is even this all. London and Paris have long since 
recognized the theaters as distinct means of stimulating a 
cheery, soldierly spirit. All the theaters in those cities are 
open and crowded. In New York City there are very many 
soldiers and sailors on leave. They seek warmth, light, and 
entertainment. They and their families and friends are now the 
most prominent patrons of the theaters. Incidentally never 
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have these places offered more wholesome amusement. Why 
close them and drive our men in khaki and our men in blue to 
other places? If there is to be closing, let it be first the closing 
of the saloons and more questionable resorts. 





MORE FOOD FOR OUR ALLIES 


The Food Administration is planning to ship ninety million 
bushels of wheat to our allies, although the country’s estimated 
surplus had been shipped by mid-December. The country can- 
not ship abroad food which it does not have. Such a statement 
may sound almost simple enough to be foolish, but it might be 
a good plan to hang this statement over every dining-table in 
the country. 

Unless we still further limit our consumption of wheat 
we shall certainly not have enough for our own needs nor 
for our allies. If we do not limit our consumption of wheat 
voluntarily, we shall have to do so by law. The Food Adminis- 
tration is already considering legislation to make the saving of 
wheat compulsory, and has approved a bill drawn by Senator 
Pomerene, of Ohio, and Representative Lever, of Alabama, to 
enforce wheatless days. Representative Lever is one of the 
closest students of agricultural conditions in the lower house of 
Congress. 

If we eat less wheat, we must eat more of something else. 
Part of the vacancy in our regular menus can be filled by the 
familiar South American tuber generally known as the Irish 
potato. Grocers are urged to inaugurate a “ Potato Day” each 
week, selecting whatever day is slack in deliveries and making 
a special price for potatoes delivered on that day. Housewives 
are asked to buy a week’s supply on each Potato Day. The Food 
Administration wishes to place the Irish potato every day in the 
year on every table in America. The sale of regular quantities 
of potatoes will equalize distribution for the next five or six 
months, will relieve railway congestion, and will encourage the 
production of a larger crop this coming year. Before this recom- 
mendation can be carried into full effect, however, the price of 
potatoes to consumers will have to be very much lower than it 
is at present. Five cents a pound for potatoes does not en- 
courage the average city consumer to make the potato a 
popular article of diet. 


SPEED UP THE WAR 


At the Ohio Society dinner the other night in New York 
City Mr. Roosevelt thus referred to the present exposure of 
military shortcomings : 

Our past lamentable failure in the speedy building of the 
indispensable implements of modern war, and of the great trans- 
port fleet which alone will enable us to utilize our giant strength 
after we have developed it, must merely spur us on to efficient 
action in the present and the future. To refuse to see and to 
point out these failures is both silly and unpatriotic. 


It is no mere accident that has made all the pro-German 
organs in the press clamor against the men who dare point out 
our shortcomings, the speaker proceeded to assert, for the pro- 
Germans know well that our country’s ruthless enemies, whom 
they serve as far as they dare, desire nothing so much as to see 
this country afraid to acknowledge and make good its short- 
comings ; and those pro-Germans cloak their traitorous aid to 
Germany under the camouflage of pretended zeal to save Amer- 
ican officials from just criticism. “ But there is an even 
lower depth,” Mr. Roosevelt affirmed, “ and this is reached by 
the men who treat the discovery of our shortcomings as a reason 
for relaxing our efforts to win the war.” 

Our one and whole-hearted immediate aim, Mr. Roosevelt 
concluded, must be to speed up the war in every possible way 
and at the earliest moment to make our military strength of 
decisive weight in Europe. Let us remember, he reminded 
his auditors, that “our troops fight abroad beside the Allies 
now so that at some future time they may not have to fight 
without allies beside their own ruined homes.” This carried 
the twelve hundred diners to their feet, cheering. 

As to the future, only vision and firm purpose in preparing 
to deal with our industrial and military problems will enable us 
to guarantee future peaceful development at home and immu- 
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nity from attack by other nations. In so saying Mr. Roosevelt 
did not fail to add that it would be foolhardy not to introduce 
a system of real preparedness based upon universal military 
training. Such an army, in his opinion and ours, would be 
not only the most democratic but might be the most efficient 
in the world. 


OUR AIRPLANE PROGRAMME 


Last week we inquired, in an editorial, “Is all well with 
our airplane programme?” In the course of our inquiry we 
expressed the opinion that information, whether good news or 
bad news, concerning not only our airplane programme but 
also the actual achievements in carrying that programme out, 
should be given to the public. 

Before the ink was dry on the issue of The Outlook contain- 
ing this editorial it happened that an official statement was issued 
describing the progress made in supplying America with war 
aircraft. 

This statement was made by Mr. Howard E. Coftin, Chair- 
man of the Aircraft Production Board. He outlined the pro- 
gramme under seven heads : 

First, the establishment and maintenance of a great system 
of training stations. 

Second, an international standardization of aircraft. The 
Allied countries have already agreed on international specifi- 
cations and a co-ordination of manufacturing facilities and 
policies. 

Third, the construction of primary training machines. In 
this the production “ will be in excess of the needs of the pro- 
gramme of January 20.” 

Fourth, the provision of trained and equipped fliers and 
mechanics. This is “ progressing exactly on schedule.” 

Fifth, the provision of “raw and semi-finished material 
and finished parts, including motors, to insure the consummation 


of the augmented Allied aireraft-building programme. This has . 


been and is being done.” 

Sixth (and very important), “ to provide for the equipment of 
the American forces in France for the period of Januaryto June, 
1918, in large part by purchase of fighting machines manufac- 
tured in Allied countries, and to supply the machine tools and raw 
and semi-finished materials necessary to insure their produc- 
tion.” This is a subject on which we believed the country was 
specially entitled to information, for it is important to know 
whether our country was to withhold its blow against the enemy 
until it had developed its Liberty motor. Mr. Coffin’s answer 
is reassuring. He says: “ One of the first acts of the Aircraft 
Board, after the passage of the Appropriation Bill in July, was 
to authorize the placing by General Pershing of orders for sev- 
eral thousand fighting machines in Allied countries. Many 
millions of dollars’ worth of material and machine tools have 
been shipped from this country to aid this production.” 

Seventh, the provision of service machines (that is, aircraft 
for actual use in warfare) after the first of next July. Origi- 
nally, advaneed training was planned to be carried wholly on 
the other side of the ocean, near the theater of war, so there 


was no intent of providing any other than training planes on. 


this side. Now, Mr. Coffin announces, it is planned to give 
advanced training also on this side of the ocean, and conse- 
quently “the delivery of advanced training planes will begin 
this month.” 

In further explanation Mr. Coffin says that “ airplanes and 
engines of the very latest European development are going into 
production in the United States as quickly as...and in greater 
quantities than, in Allied countries,” and that “ the feat of get- 
ting the twelve-cylinder U.S. A., or so-called Liberty, engine 
from the first scratch on paper in June to the beginning of pro- 
duction of quantity-manufacturing tools in November is one 
never equaled even among the spectacular performances of 
the American motor-car business.” 

Mr. Coffin is one of the most far-sighted of those patriotic 


‘citizens who helped to make preparation against war before our 


Government thought of doing so. What he says deserves the 
widest publicity; and the hard work he and his associates 
have been doing calls for the widest public approbation. More 
than that, public opinion must be kept alert to see that all the 
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machinery of Government is made efficient for carrying out this 
programme and for “ delivering the goods.” 


TWO GAINS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
By pure coincidence the House of Representatives at Wash- 

ington and the House of Lords at London on the same day 
(namely, on January 11) passed legislation which has greatly 
rejoiced the advocates of woman suffrage in the two countries, 
and has also, at least so far as technical proceeding goes, in 
each case made a step toward the national adoption of suffrage 
for women. 

The vote in our Congress was on an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is short and clear: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to. vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to enforce the provision of this article. 


The resolution submitting the proposed amendment to the 
States was passed by the House by a vote of 274 to 136. This 
is precisely the two-thirds majority required by the Constitution. 
If the Senate passes the resolution, also by a two-thirds majority, 
and if three-fourths of the States ratify the amendment through 
their legislatures, it becomes law. 

The division of the vote as to parties and sections was inter- 
esting. On the face of the vote the result was a victory of Re- 
publicans against Democrats; really it was a failure of the 
South to block the measure, for 83 of the negative votes came 
from the South. It is this opposition in the South which makes 
the fate of the measure in the Senate not altogether bright ; in 
a full Senate 33 votes would defeat the measure, and it is pretty 
sure that, in addition to the votes of the Senators from those 
Southern States which voted in the negative in the House, a 
number of other negative votes will be cast in the Senate. 

The action in the House of Lords ratitied the passage at its 
second reading by the House of Commons of a bill which is 
expected to give the vote to about six million women. One 
formality only remains, namely, the third reading of the bill in 
the Lords, but no opposition is expected at that time. There is 
also a bill to be acted upon which would submit the whole ques- 
tion to a popular referendum, but that also is not regarded as 
a dangerous obstacle. The Lords vote was 134 to 69. We note 
with special pleasure the comment by Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst: “The women of Great Britain now have only one idea, 
to assure victory for the Allies.” 

The bill enacts that: “* Any woman thirty years old, already 
entitled to vote at the municipal elections, or who is the wife of 
« man entitled to vote at such elections, is to"be entitled to vote 
in the national elections for members of Parliament.” 


A BATTLE AT SEA 

A. tight at sea which recalls the stirring days of Paul Jones 
or of the War of 1812 has just been told officially. We give 
here only the bare facts and in our own words: 

One morning last October an American destroyer got a wire- 
less despatch. [t was from the American merchant steamer J. L. 
Luckenbach. It said that a submarine was shelling the Lucken- 
bach and asked for help. The destroyer said, in effect, “ We 
are coming.” The merchantman asked, “ How long will it take 
you?” “ About two hours,” said the destroyer. “ It will be too 
late,” said the other ship. “ Don’t surrender,” said the de- 
stroyer. “ Never!” said the Luckenbach. 

It was more than two hours before the destroyer came into 
action. The merchantman had fought superbly and was still 
fighting. Its guns were commanded, if we understand the report 
rightly, by a simple naval seaman, not even a warrant officer 





he has since been given a warrant by the Government. The 
submarine fired 225 shots, the Luckenbach 202. The American 
ship was hit over and over again; it had fire between decks ; 
one shot had put the after gun out of commission; men were 
wounded and men were killed—and still the ship fought on. 
The battle had raged for four hours. At 11:30 the destroyer 
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tired its first shot and the submarine submerged. The battev«| 
and helpless J. L. Luckenbach was saved, repaired, and escort«| 
into port. 

For the destroyer it was all in the day’s work. This is the 
kind of thing our destroyers abroad are doing all the while. 
For the merchant ship, its officers, its sailors, and its gun crew, 
it was an exhibition of fortitude and manhood that deserve- ty 
live in American annals. 


THE FUTILE PEACE PARLEYS 

The British Labor party is quite right when it says in its 
message of January 15 to the Russian people that negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk have been interrupted because the Germans 
have refused to admit the principle of self-determination of jo- 
ples and the doctrine of no annexations. Nothing in the history 
of diplomacy could be more callously satirical than Germany's 
talk about “ self-determination ” of the future of Lithuania and 
other parts of Russia with German bayonets behind the polls. 

When the delegates reconvened at Brest-Litovsk, Germany 
first flatly refused to consider Russia’s proposal to hold further 
“ peace ” negotiations in a neutral country, and then announced 
that all her previous offers were withdrawn because Russia's 
former allies had refused those offers—terms which were to 
radically pro-German for even the Bolsheviki to consider! The 
probabilities of a separate peace treaty between Germany ani 
Russia seem slighter every week. 

The above quoted utterance by the British Labor party (a 
political element of real strength in Great Britain) accepts 
the principle of self-determination for British dependencies, 
including even India, as to which it adds, however, that: little 
reproach exists against the British record. It also advocates the 
principles of no annexations and no indemnities, but again urges 
international control for uncivilized peoples—as in Africa—a 
suggestion that should be carefully considered in the light of 
what happened to international control of the Congo. 

In Petrograd the question of the moment last week was 
whether or not the National Constituent Assembly, summone! 
for January 18, would be allowed to meet, or whether the 
Lenine faction would substitute for it a national council of Peas 
ants, Workmen, and Soldiers delegates. This would be quite in 
accordance with Lenine’s recent printed argument that neither 
capitalists, bowrgevisie, nor “wealthy peasants” should have 
anything to do with framing the Constitution. 

The armistice between Russia and Germany has been re- 
newed by mutual consent. Meanwhile there are some indica- 
tions that the Bolsheviki are gaining ground in the more 
remote parts of Russia, and that they are trying to gain the aid 
of the Cossacks in renewing war with Germany, if necessary. 


THE MOST PIOUS GEORGE 


In their journey northward through Palestine to Jerusalem 
the British troops have unearthed remains of early Christian 
art of very great interest, if we may believe the correspondent 
of the London “ Telegraph ” who is with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces. 

At Phelusiat (we do not find it on any maps in ou 
possession), New Zealanders, the correspondent says, discoverel 
the marble remains of two splendid churches, and at Shellal. 
near Beersheba, another fine church. Shellal, the correspondent 
affirms, means “ Bubbling Springs.” As the church was on the 
main road from Jerusalem to Egypt—the road taken by the 
Ethiopian when he met Philip and was baptized—the corre 
spondent queries as to whether the baptism may not ‘have take! 
place at Shellal. On the other- hand, from the root meaning °! 
the Arabic, we should expect Shellal to be a dry place rather that 
one of “ Bubbling Springs.” Again, unless the “ Telegr:p! 
correspondent revises the text of the Book of the Acts, the pla 
could not be the point at which the Ethiopian was baptized : 
according to the Acts, it lies somewhere between Jerusalem a! 
Gaza. 

The third discovery was outside of Gaza. The Anzacs web! 
up a high mound, on the summit of which a trench had bee! 
dug for a machine-gun emplacement. It revealed the edge 0! « 
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mosaic. The removal of some six feet of soil cleared a great 
mosaic floor. Fortunately the army engineers were also equal 
to arehzological demands. With hot glue and linen canvas and 
plaster of Paristhey removed nd preserved about eight thousand 
small pieces of mosaic. The. subject of the mosaic was found 
to be the words: “I am the true Vine: ye are the branches.” 
‘The vine was growing from an amphora designed in many-col- 
ored marbles, cireled by animals, who were making obeisance 
to a central chalice. There was also an inscription which has 
been thus translated by Mr. A. H. Smith, of the British 
Museum : 

X (Sign of the Cross) this temple with spacious founda- 
tions (?) was built by our most holy (bishop or similar title} and 
most pious George—in the year 622 according to— (the year 
of Gaza ?) 

The era of Gaza, the correspoudent comments, commenced 
B.C. 61, which would give the. date of the church as a.p. 561. 
The Rev. W. Maitland Woods, senior chaplain of the Anzac 
Mounted Division, says that the inscription elaborated would 
read something like this : 

X. And sohe contributed generously to the building of this 
church here, he who was the most saintly of us all and the most 
beloved of God. George was his name and the building was 
erected in the 622d year after the Roman foundation of the city 
of Gaza. 

Under this inscription were discovered the bones of a man. 
The right forearm had been broken but had been beautifully 
set. There were skilled disciples of A¢sculapius in those days, the 
“Telegraph” man remarks. These bones were those of the ** most 
pious George.” Query: Was he the patron saint of England ? 
At all events, the British captors of the bones handled them as 
reverently as if they had been those of their patron saint. The 
traditional point with which St. George of England is connected 
is Lydda, near Jaffa. But that St. George is always under the sus- 
picion of being a reflex of the old heathen myth of the destruc- 
tion by Perseus of the dragon at Jaffa to protect Andromeda. 

All these discoveries testify to the flourishing condition of 
Palestine centuries ago, and to the interest taken in Christianity 
there. They will be welcome in the study of Christian art. 


HE PRACTICED WHAT HE PREACHED 


Major Augustus P. Gardner, former Representative from 
Massachusetts, died on January 14, from pneumonia, at Camp 
Wheeler, Macon, Georgia. As a member of Congress Major 
Gardner rendered many conspicuous servives. He was, for 
example, a leader in the Republican revolt which did much in 
1910 to liberalize the machinery of the lower house. All his 
other services, however, were overshadowed by his bold and 
uflagging advocacy of Preparedness. He was an advocate of 
Preparedness when Preparedness was looked upon as “ hysteria,” 
and an unflagging critic of those whose false understanding of 
our military needs did so much to send our country unarmed 
into the great conflict. 

Congressman Gardner not only advocated Preparedness, but 
he did it in a dramatically suecessful manner. He helped pow- 
erfully to make it a popular issue to the man on the street. It 
will be remembered that on one occasion he exposed the cendi- 
tion of our reserve forces by inviting the entire Reserve of the 
United States Army to sit with him at a dinner table. Only a 
small handful of men were entitled to accept this generous- 
sounding invitation ! 

When the war broke out, Mr. Gardner, already a member of 
our Officers’ Reserve, resigned his seat in Congress to enter 
the service of his country as a colonel. He asked that he 
might be demoted to the rank of major in order that he might 
be assigned as @ line officer and sent to France. He was serving 
in the 121st Infantry at the time of his death. 

That his transfer from the halls of Congress to the mili- 
tary service did not damage his capacity for making succinct 
an telling phrases is proved by an incident which we find 
recorded in the New York “ Times.” In a speech in which he 
answered an attack on France that appeared in a Georgia 
hewspaper he said : 

The French have spilled as much blood as Americans have 
spilled ink. The French have fought more and talked Jess than 
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any nation of which history tells us. Let us quit this business of 
criticising our allies. 

It was not given to Major Gardner to see service in France, 
but he gave his life for his country as truly as though he 
had fallen in the trenches of Flanders or on the hills before 
Verdun. 


WE SHOULD NOT BIND OURSELVES 


T is reported that some of the railway managers are urging 
Congress to limit the period of Government operation of the 
railways. They are asking that there shall be put in the bill 

which is to confirm the taking over of the railways by the Presi- 
dent a clause specifically stating that they are to be returned 
to private management six months or a year after the war ends. 
This seems td us unwise both for the railways and the country. 

It is true that measures adopted solely for the prosecution of 
the war should apply only to the period of the war. But that is 
not to say that a measure adopted for the prosecution of the 
war, if it proves of general benefit, should be prohibited from 
outlasting the war. Government operation has been adopted 
under the Government war powers, and is consequently dis- 
tinctly a war measure. The Government should not bind itself 
to continue it after the war; neither should the Government 
bind itself to drop it. 

A statutory promise to abandon Government operation can 
do no good except to relieve the fears of those who do not ap 
prove of the change from private to Government management, 
and it may do a ggod deal of harm even to the railways’ inter- 
ests. Many of the wise railway men of the country have hailed 
with approval the taking over of the roads by the Government. 
The change has increased the market value of railway securi- 
ties. Experts practically all agree that in this eritical time the 
railways must be welded into one united whole. This is possi- 
ble only under a system of Govertiment direction and operation. 
No private banking system can be conceivably large enough to 
handle the finances of separate systems of railways, inter- 
changing their cars, locomotives, and other equipment at will. 
The Government can do this by guaranteeing to each road, as 
it does, a fair return on its investment, paying the bills of 
operation and taking the earnings. It is conceivable and_per- 
haps not improbable that a year after the war we shall find that 
railway concentration and combination are as useful in times 
of peace for industry and economic development as in times 
of war. Itis not beyond the bounds of possibility that the rail- 
way investors of this country may prefer, a year after the war, 
to have a Government guarantee of interest on their bonds or 
dividends on their stock than a private promise to pay. 

It is true that Government operation of all our railways is 
experimental, but that is the very reason why we should make 
no promise about it to-day, either pro or con. The country 
should wait to decide what it will do about the railway question 
in time of peace until that time comes. If Government opera- 
tion proves to have been a failure, it will be abandoned by the 
country. If it proves to be a success, no statutory promise 
to-day will prevent the country from continuing a policy which 
has proved itself to be good. "i 

The analogy is not quite exact, but to embody in the 1®w 
Railway Act a promise to go back to the old system one “year 
after the war is a little like, it seems to us, an attempt otithe 
part of the National Banking Association to enact a clausé'’in 
the Federal Reserve Act promising to go back to the old Na- 
tional banking methods after the first currency panic had been 
successfully managed by the Federal Reserve banks. 


OUR PART IN A NEW. WORLD : 


At the meeting of the New York State Bar Association, in 
the presence of a gathering of lawyers of distinction, two note- 
worthy addresses were delivered and a noteworthy report of 
National significance was made by an important representative 
committee. 

Mr. Charles E. Hughes, the President of the Association, in 
his opening address pointed out some of the social and political 
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changes which this war would be sure to bring about in the Re- 
public, involving a very large control by the Government over the 
life of the individual. The United States Supreme Court has 
established the Constitutional authority of our Federal Govern- 
ment. The acts of the people have shown their readiness to 
exercise that authority when necessary. The problem for solu- 
tion is how to transmute the Constitutional energy into actual 
achievement. “ The problems of the democracy of the future,” 
he said, * will not be problems of power, but problems of admin- 
istration the problem how to so use our power as to get 
‘lings done.” This power once realized and once utilized will 
not be readily relinquished. The war has created “a new 
melting-pot.” “* Our young men of every race and condition are 
lieing fused in the heat of a common preparation and a com- 
mon strife into a citizenry of inspiration and ideals.” 

With this has come a new sense of individual obligation to the 
Nation, and a newappreciation of the powersof afree government. 
If individual liberties and rights are maintained, it will not be 
because of a merely instinctive regard for them, but because of 
the developed conviction that the common interest will be better 
served by freedom of individual opportunity than by fettering 
it. We shall not treat as a crime in time of peace that co- 
operation which we have found necessary for our salvation under 
the strain of war. “ We cannot tell what the present necessary 
action with regard to the railroads may portend. . . . But may 
we not expect that we shall at least have . . . a policy which 
will recognize that there is no adequate protection to the pub- 
lic interest which does not foster instrumentalities of commerce ? 
... Our Nation . . . is just at the beginning of its career. 
The dream of isolation is at an end. We are now to take our 
part in a new world, which we are assisting to create, a world 
where law is to be supreme, where force shall be only the 
minister and agent of justice as expressed in law. . . . To the 
new order America could not escape relation if we would. 
We shall not relate ourselves to particular matters which do 
not concern us, but a concert to keep the peace, to establish 
the supremacy of international law—that is our common con- 
cern.” 

In harmony with the closing suggestion of Mr. Hughes’s 
speech was the report of a committee on the advantages of a 
league to be formed at the close of the war for the purpose of 
encouraging co-operation in the enforcement of international 
law. This committee has had the sympathetic counsel of lead- 
ing officials in the Governments of England and France, and its 
report gives sanction and approval to a scheme for substituting 
the appeal to reason for the appeal to force as a means for 
settling international disputes and proposes definite plans for 
the constitution both of an international tribunal somewhat 
corresponding to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of an international council somewhat corresponding to a na- 
tional parliament or congress. This plan has been worked out 
in some detail by the committee and is being seriously consid- 
ered by statesmen in Europe and America. ‘bonions who wish 
to learn more of the history of this movement will find it very 
briefly given in a little book by Theodore Marburg (Mac- 
willan) entitled “League of Nations,’ and probably can 
obtain, by addressing the author, the specific programme 
recommended by the committee of jurists of which he was the 
ehairman. 

Sir Frederick Edwin Smith, Attorney-General of Great 
Britain, in a speech characterized by good sense and great cau- 
tion, the object of which was to guard the two countries against 
the peril of adopting rhetorical phrases as a substitute for a 
detailed working out of a perplexing problem, indicated some 
of the difficulties in the way of realizing what he called “ the 
great and splendid dream of an international tribunal admin- 
istering international law.” He did not overstate the diffi- 
culties which attend the proposal for a league to enforce peace, 
and, in oar judgment, he was wise in counseling the country to 
consider these difficulties now. “Get the best minds of your 
country,” he said, “ working now to see whether this league of 
nations furnishes any practical prospect. Believe me, it will 
le far too late when the actual peace conference meets.” 

Among the difficulties which Sir Frederick mentioned .were 
those of stereotyping the armed force of each country and of 
allotting the appropriate contingent for defense purposes in each 
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country ; of putting any limit upon the ingenuity and the initi:- 
tive and energy of different nations in improving their respectiy « 
navies, a difficulty which would perhaps apply equally to pre- 
scribing any limitations upon energy and initiative in improvy- 
ing munitions for land warfare; of guarding against the seer: t 
construction of airplanes, which might very easily be constructe:| 
in such numbers as to destroy an island community, or even » 
continental community ; of stereotyping the present tenure an.| 
ownership of the world’s surface, or of dealing efficiently wit! 
waxing and waning empires; of the construction and member- 
ship of the international bodies, whether, for example, all nations 
shall have an equal vote in the tribunal or the council, anil 
whether all nations, including Germany, shall even become 
members of it. 

The British Attorney-General was careful to make it clear 
that he did not oppose an international league; that, on the 
contrary, he thought “it is worth while trying for an ideal ;” 
that what he wished was that “ we shall, as far as assiduous 
attention and practical industry can do it, consider before the 
oceasion actually arises whether such a thing is or is not in the 
range of human endeavor.” We do not think that he has 
overestimated the difficulties in the way of realizing, or even 
making any approach toward, a United States of the World ; 
but it appears to us that unless we can find some way to pro- 
vide an international protection for all peacably inclined nations 
every nation must arm to defend its own citizens from unright- 
eous attack, and this will mean, as soon as we recover from this 

yar, entering upon another period of competitive armaments in 
order to prepare for another world war. It is for this reason 
that for twenty years we have urged the hopeful study of the 
problem of creating some league of nations designed to sub- 
stitute law for war as a means of establishing justice between 
the nations. 

Where there is a will there is a way. Jealousies, suspicions, 
and conflicting interests have in the past prevented any will in 
the various nations for permanent international union. This war 
has done much to create such a will. It has made a melting-pot 
of nations who have been in the heat of a common strife and 
fused into something approaching a common eitizenry. W hat 
twenty-five years ago was hardly an aspiration for international 
brotherhood entertained by a few prophetic souls has grown into 
a purpose animating the peoples of at least four great nations— 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy. It is not 
unreasonable to hope that this growing purpose will find a way 
to overcome the difficulty which Attorney-General Smith has 
so well presented. 


NOT FOR EDITORS ONLY 


How can a journal or newspaper best serve the country ? 

The question sounds as though it might be meant for editors 
only, but it is one which vitally concerns every citizen who can 
read and write. 

The country depends on its daily, weekly, and monthly press 
for the facts on which public opinion is based. The country 
depends on its daily, weekly, and monthly press not only for 
the publication of the facts, but also for the presentation of 
these facts in a fair and equitable manner. The function of 
editorship implies not only the publication and presentation of 
facts in a fair and equitable manner, but it also implies the 
equally difficult task of refusing to publish such facts as are 
unimportant or unrepresentative of the true conditions. Beyond 
the selection, publication, and presentation of the facts there 
lies perhaps the most important field of journalism—the field 
of interpretation. The importance of this field is immeasurably 
increased by the state of war. 

In peace times there are three separate types of journals 
which fill three separate and legitimate wants : 

The partisan journal interprets events from the standpoint 
of party policy. The function of a party journal is the function 
of the attorney for plaintiff or defendant in a law court. 

The neutral journal, holding no brief for either black or 
white, is just as important as the court stenographer who im- 
partially records the pleas of both plaintiff and defendant. 

The independent journal sits like a judge on the bench, whe 
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hears the arguments of both prosecution and defense, is moved 
by neither fear nor favor, and interprets to the jury the facts 
and the law. 

These are the functions of the three types of journals which 
exist in time of peace; but in time of war all journals which 
are awake to their responsibility to the Nation must stand ready 
to sacrifice some of their peace-time functions, and assume, at 
least in part, the judicial attitude of the independent journal, 
if they are to justify their existence. 

The United States at the present time has but one all-em- 
bracing object—we must win the war. To win the war we must 
abandon all partisan prejudice, all peace-time irresponsibility, 
and center our attention upon the direct relation between the 
selection, presentation, and publication of certain facts—and 
victory over Germany. 

An editor may, in time of peace, be willing to stake every- 
thing upon the success of an individual candidate or of an 
individual party. In time of war there is but one candidate, 
Uncle Sam, and one party, the Allied Democracy. 

In time of peace an editor can legitimately discuss (if he is 
so constructed as to be interested in such a subject) the literary 
quality of the Kaiser’s speeches or of the perorations of Senator 
La Follette. In time of war neither the utterances of La Follette 
nor the Kaiser are of interest save as they affect the issues of 
victory or defeat. 

In time of peace historical criticisms of American, British, or 
Belgian colonial policy can be published without grave danger 
to international amity, for in peace time there exist unlimited 
time and opportunity to refute falsehoods and establish facts. 
In time of war, however, the editor who cannot condemn the 
atrocities of Germany in Belgium without galloping back three 


centuries and dragging in by the ears Cromwell’s behavior in - 


Ireland is false not only to our allies but also to the island 
whose past blocks his vision of things as they are. 

To say that in time of war ‘an editor must suppress his incli- 
uation to discuss certain subjects is not to say that he must sup- 
press essential facts or distort the truth. Loyalty to the Nation 
must not be blind, for blind loyalty is as sure to lead to disaster 
as irresponsible and unthinking criticism. In editorial offices 
there must be no imitation of the Chinese medical practice of 
covering up wounds on the outside. On the other hand, there 
must be no hysterical yielding to the temptation to see in every 
seratch on the Governmental body a mortal lesion. 

(yermany will not be defeated by editorials praising our Gov- 
ernment to the skies or condemning it to the depths. Germany 
will be defeated by actual guns, rifles, and airships in the hands 
of actual sailors and soldiers in actual contact with German 
submarines and German troops. Constructive criticism, which 
will help the country to place our troops and our sailors, armed 
for modern warfare, in direct contact with German military 
forces in the shortest possible time, is the only kind of criticism 
which editors should permit in time of war. To refrain from 
attempting such criticism is not patriotism, it is to shirk grave 
responsibility. 

The readers of America’s press should judge criticism of our 
(rovernment solely from the standard of the interests of the 
Allied nations. Let them make themselves heard in unmistak- 
able terms whenever they find criticism of the destructive 
variety. In eriticism of constructive order lies the safety of our 
Nation and our cause. 


NIETZSCHE’S RELIGION 


In a book recently published William Mackintire Salter’ 
gives a friendly interpretation of Nietzsche. From it we gather 
the material for the following paragraphic summary of Nietzsche’s 
“ religion.” 

The object of life is the creation of the “Superman ”— 
Nietzsche’s ideal of what man is to become as the product of 
evolution. Such individuals as Alcibiades, Cesar, Frederick II, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Cesar Borgia, Napoleon, Goethe, Bismarck, 
are approximations to the type. Such types of humanity have 


' Nietzsche the Thinker: A Study. By William Mackintire Salter. Henry 
Hots & Co., New York. 
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not been sought ; they have been dreaded. The contrasted type 
has been willed, trained, attained—the domestic animal, the social 
animal, the sick animal, ina word, the Christian. The Superman 
or group of Supermen will have world control, the sooner the 
better. We must cease endeavoring to preserve the sick and the 
feeble. Our duty to them is “ to help them pass away. . . . They 
may come to choose their own passing away, dying then in perhaps 
greater dignity than they have ever lived, and almost winning 
the right to life again.” As with individuals, so with races. 
“ Races that cannot be utilized in some way may be allowed to 
die out.” Perils, disasters, wars, are all desirable, both because 
they develop the noble qualities in the strong, and because 
they destroy the weak. “It is no small advantage to have a 
hundred Damocles-swords over one—there by one learns to dance. 
comes to freedom of motion.” There will come a great war, the 
war for an idea, for the rule and organization of the earth ; and 
in this war Nietzsche’s higher men will lead. Morality fur- 
nishes no objection, for “there is nothing obligatory about 
morality. The only moral authority is general or social.” It 
is furnished by the custom of the social group and varies 
with the various groups. Real standard for all there is none, 
and Nietzsche does not hesitate to call his followers * immoral- 
ists.” “ Morality, being that which produces good for the group, 
is not a good over it. The group owes no service to anything 
beyond itself ; nor as creator of good and evil is it subject to its 
own creation. . .. The members of one group may deceive, rob, 
kill, those of another group without the slightest self-reproach. 
In a famous passage (infamous, some would say) Nietzsche de- 
scribes a highly moralized. race, its members self-restrained in 
their dealings with one another, and showing all manner of 
mutual considerateness, delicacy of feeling, loyalty, and friend 
ship, falling on a stranger race, murdering, burning, ravishing. 
torturing, and with no graver feelings than those of students 
on a lark.” As to God, the Superman will replace God. “ The 
task of the race is to create these Lords or Gods—if you cannot 
create a God, Zarathustra says, stop talking of one.” 

There are two conclusive objections to Nietzsche’s religion : 
the scientific and the practical. 

The Scientific. Development depends on struggle for others 
no less than on struggle for self. If the weak were left to die. 
the Supermen could never develop, for the struggle by the strong 
for the weak is necessary to develop the strength of the strong. 
The effort of Germany to destroy France is destroying Ger- 
many—the Germany of Kant and Hegel, of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Luther and Froebel. The struggle of England to 
save Belgium is saving England—the England of Cromwell and 
Hampden, of Wordsworth and Browning, of Martineau and 
the Arnolds. If Nietzsche’s parents had acted on the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, their son would never have survived his infaney, 
for infants survive only because they are cared for by their 
stronger parents. Even Romulus lived because he was suckled, 
not devoured, by the wolf. 

The Practical. The test of philosophy is, does it work ’ 
How Nietzsche’s philosophy of egotism works this war is ex- 
hibiting to the world. Teach a naturally truthful, ingenuous, 
kindly people that man has not inherited a moral nature from 
the Father who begot them, that the law of life is the selfish 
will of the strong, and the inevitable result is Belgium, Serbia, 
and Armenia. Compare the description which Nietzsche gave 
to his own disciples of the possible effect of his philosophy on 
the group which should adopt it with the historical account by 
eye-witnesses of the effect which that philosophy has had on the 
citizens of Berlin, as reported in the January “ Atlantic 
Monthly :” “ In the almost tigerish rage which followed the 
Belgian opposition, the Germans became a people characterized 
by cruelty almost maniacal in its ferocity. Centuries were 
bridged, and the savageries of the early days of the Christian 
era came trooping over the span. Thumbs were turned down 
and kept down. A deaf ear was turned to the cries of distress 
which followed the accumulated wretchedness that the decision 
entailed. What psychology can analyze the mentality of a 
peaceful, law-abiding people suddenly imbued with a lust for 
blood ?” : 

The war of the Huns against civilization is correctly charac- 
terized by the words of an unnamed American professor quoted 
and condemned by Mr. Salter: “ Nietzsehe in action.” 


















GETTING THINGS DONE AND LEAVING THINGS UNDONE 


HOW THE NAVY ORDERS ITS GUNS—CONTRAST WITH ARMY DELAY— 
FURTHER FACTS BROUGHT OUT IN THE SENATE INVESTIGATION— 
SECRETARY BAKER’S TESTIMONY 


(NAMPING in the woods and handling asGovernment job 

really have much in common. The bad camper never sees 
U, u»vthing but the difficulties along the trail. He always 
wants to make camp long before his destination is reached. The 
road he travels is always the roughest, the mountains he crosses 
always the highest, and the water he falls in always the wettest 
that has ever vexed the soul of man. 

In exactly the same way the Government official who does 
not measure up to his task finds the difficulties before him occu- 
pying a larger place in his field of vision than the goal which 
it is his duty to reach. Frequently his excuses for failure are 
irrefutable, but nevertheless things within his charge do not 
get themselves done. 

Both the Army and the Navy, at the outbreak of the war, 
had to secure for their forces machine guns. It is true that the 
Army had immeasurably the larger task, but this does not 
affect the fact that the Navy approached the problem in a very 
different spirit from that manifested by the War Department. 

In his last annual report the Chief of Ordnance of the Navy 
SUVS : 

This bureau was awaiting with interest the results to be ob- 
tained by the Army Machine Gun Board, that was to meet in 
May to determine the most suitable type of machine gun, but 
the approach of war made it imperative to obtain additional 
machine guns without waiting for the results of the May tests. 

Tests were held at the marine rifle range . . . during April 
and the early part of May, and urgent orders were placed for 
the three types of machine guns that were readily procurable. 
Considerable numbers of these guns have already been delivered, 
and larger quantities will be delivered in the near future. 

This is the manner in which the Navy approached its prob- 
lem. The way the Army approached its problem is told as fol- 
lows in the language of the Chief of Ordnance in his last annual 
report: 

The Board referred to in my last report continued tests of 
various types of machine guns . . . beginning in May last, and 
has submitted a report. A number of guns were declared to be 
efficient for service, and procurement of these various types has, 
due to the existence of a state of war, been to a large degree a 
question of ability to secure delivery. In other words, the num- 
ber of machine guns on hand when war was declared was so small 
that it was necessary to keep going at the greatest possible 
capacity those machine gun factories which were already in oper- 
ation, and to utilize their output when the guns so manufactured 
had been reported by the Board as efficient even though they 
may not have been reported as most efficient. 


These two statements afford a fair basis of comparison by which 
to judge the merits of the Ordnance Departments of the Navy 
and of the Army. On the one hand, a manifest desire exists to 
make the best use possible of the means at hand ; on the other, a 
reluctance to abandon the ordinary routine in the face of an 
overwhelming emergency and an inclination to see in every 
molehill at least an incipient mountain. 

The general public has had its attention centered upon the 
Army rather than the Navy, for the reason that the Congres- 
sional investigations into the conduct of the war which have 
been discussing Army affairs have been largely conducted 
through public hearings. The Committee of the House which 
has been investigating the management of the Navy, on the 
contrary, has held its hearings in executive session. Although 
the public has been given no record of these hearings, Repre- 
sentative Oliver, chairman of the Investigating Committee, has 
issued a statement to the press which covers the findings of the 
Committee on all subjects which it was deemed proper to make 
public at this time. Concerning the Ordnance Bureau of the 
Navy, Representative Oliver says : 

The Bureau, so far as could be learned, has fully satistied the 
demands made upon it by the vessels operating in European 
waters. A letter from Viee-Admiral Sims compliments the work 
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and spirit of the Ordnance Department. . . . As a preliminary 

to its hearings, the Committee visited the offices of the Bureau 

of Ordnance, and personally examined into the organization and 
operation of the Bureau’s administrative detail. The Bureau was 

most favorably impressed. . . . 

The organization ot the Bureau in time of peace had been 
developed so as to make it an organization for war, with the 
result that, notwithstanding the enormously increased demands 
and the responsibilities recently placed upon it, that organization 
is working smoothly and efficiently. 

Representative Oliver states that the expenditures by the 
Bureau have been increased from $3,000,000 to more than 
$560,000,000, and that in the process of spending this sum the 
Bureau has placed contracts rapidly, developed new sources of 
supply, and at present is in a position to satisfy the needs of 
the Navy with the facilities now under its control. 

Besides equipping more than a thousand vessels with guns, 
ammunition, and all their auxiliaries since the fitting out of the 
first ship to defend itself on March 14, and taking care of the 
ordnance demands of the Regular Navy, the Bureau has acquired 
reserves. of ammunition and ordnance. While the Army has had 
to depend on France and England for its field artillery and 
machine guns, the Navy has reversed this humiliating process. 

Instead of depending upon the resources of our hard-pressed 
allies, the Navy Department has furnished in an appreciable 
quantity the Governments of England, France, and Italy with 
guns from the largest to the smallest caliber, together with 
proper supplies of ammunition therefor. Representative Oliver 
reports that every “company of marines leaving for foreign 
service has been provided with its proper quota of machine 
guns, the second detachment being entirely outfitted with the 
newest infantry machine gun, and recent reports from the war 
zone indicate that this gun is giving entire satisfaction.” 

Almost as sweeping praise as that given the Navy Depart- 
ment by Representative Oliver has been bestowed by the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Baker, upon the conduct of his own Depart- 
ment since the outbreak of the war. 

Before the Senate Military Affairs Committee Secretary 
Baker read a statement summarizing the achievements of the 
War Department. He stated that the War Department had 
raised an army “so large that further increments to it can be 
adequately equipped and trained as rapidly as those already in 
training can be transported.” He said that this “ army has been 
enlisted without serious dislocation of the industries of the 
country.” He deelared that “arms of the most modern and 
effective kind—including artillery, machine guns, automatic 
rifles, and small arms—have been provided by manufacture or 
purchase for every soldier in France and are available for every 
soldier who can be gotten to France in the year 1918.” He 
stated that “a substantial army is already in France, where both 
men and officers have been additionally and specially trained and 
are ready for active service.” 

Secretary Baker declared that “no army of similar size in 
the history of the world has ever been raised, equipped, or 
trained so quickly.” His attitude towards the achievement of 
the War Department is\ well summed up in the following 
phrases : 

The American people are entitled to know of the splendid 
effectiveness with which they have been able to organize the man 
power and the material power of the Nation in a great cause, and 
also because our army in France under General Pershing and our 
allies are entitled to have the benefit resulting from the depres- 
sion of the morale of their enemies which must come when the 
Germans realize that the American democracy has neither blun- 
dered nor hesitated, but has actually brought the full power of 
its men and resourees inte completely organized strength against 
their military machine. 

Such a statement as this does not inspire confidence : it 
merely depresses. The statement of Representative Oliver which 
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we have quoted does inspire confidence because it is in accord 





with the known facts. The known facts concerning the 
situation in the War Department do not agree with See- 
retary Baker’s pronunciamento except in certain obvious 
instanees. 

\)oes Secretary Baker consider that borrowing from our 
hard-pressed allies all the artillery for our expeditionary force 
is a particularly encouraging way of providing an American 
fighting foree for our allies? [f this was deliberately decided 
upon as a desirable policy by conference with our allies, should 
not the Secretary have told the country so? 

Does Secretary Baker’s use of the word “ substantial” in his 
diseussion of our expeditionary army accord with the general 
use of that word as it should be applied in a war in which armies 
are judged, not by their thousands, but by their millions? 

Secretary Baker says that the Germans will be depressed 
when they learn that the American democracy has actually 
brought the full power of its men and resources into completely 
organized strength against their military machine. Indeed they 
will, but so far we doubt whether depression based on contact 
with our “ completely organized strength” is sufficient to jus- 
tify the sanguine words of Secretary Baker. We have been at 
war nine months, and fewer German soldiers have fallen before 
the rifles of our men than fell before the rifles of unprepared 
England in the first skirmishes of the great war. 

In Secretary Baker’s cross-examination it was made evident 
that many members of his examining committee were as uncon- 
vinced by Secretary Baker’s sweeping eulogies of his work as 
those who have examined these eulogies on the printed page. 
Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, a Democrat, and perhaps the 
clearest thinker in the Senate on the military needs of the 
wountry, was a notable example. A tilt between Senator 
Chamberlain and Secretary Baker developed the fact that the 
Secretary defended the change of arms from the Springfield to 
the modified Enfield as a measure of efficiency. “* The war was 
not on us,” said Secretary Baker ; “ the war was in Europe.” In 
veferring to this statement Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
said : 

The very condition now in the Ordnance Department is ex- 
plained by what you have said. The fact that the war was not 
on us directly did not absolve us from any obligation to use the 
greatest haste possible in getting the armed men to the front, 
and the eriticism has been made against the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and it seems to me to have some reason behind it, 
that there has been too great a desire for technicality and too 
little “ pep” in advancing the necessities of the Army from that 
bureau. 

Later in the progress of the investigation, Senator New, of 
Indiana, in referring to the warning of the resumption of sub- 
marine warfare sent to our Government by Ambassador Gerard, 
said: “ Don’t you think that would have been a pretty good 
time to have settled all technicalities as to the adoption of a 
rifle’” To this plain question Secretary Baker evasively an- 
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swered, “ Why, ten years ago would have been a good time. All 
these questions ought’ to be settled as soon as ,they can be 
settled.” 

Apparently Secretary Baker is reasonably well satistied with 
the present situation, not only in regard to rifles, but also in 
regard to ordnance. When Senator Weeks asked him, “ What 
can be done to improve the situation as it exists now, to-day?” 
the Secretary of War replied : 

Well, Senator, [ cannot at this moment put my mind on a thing 
in the Ordnance Department which I can suggest would be 
helped or improved by your activity, and only for the reason that 
the minute I find out anything that ean be helped or improved 
I help or improve it, so T am up to date with my own sug- 
gestions. 


At a subsequent session Secretary Baker evidently concluded 
to modify this ungracious attitude and said, “I weleome the 
co-operation of the Committee.” 

That the general tenor of Secretary Baker’s summary of con- 
ditions and achievement did not fairly represent the existing 
facts was apparently the opinion of more than one of the Sena- 
tors who have followed day after day the detailed testimony of 
officers and bureau chiefs concerning the shortages in uniforms, 
machine guns, artillery, blankets, and supplies in the various 
antonments throughout the country. 

Senator Wadsworth, of New York, summarized this opinion 
in the following words in his comment upon the Secretary's 
general statement : 

The thing that occurred to me in reading the statement 
through ag varefully was that it gives the impression, I think, 
generally, that the situation is a rosy one ; that there is nothing 
to fear; that the rush needs, as the Secretary uses that expres- 
sion, have been complied with, and that no greater haste is neces- 
sary ; that everything is fine. [| cannot agree with him. I think 
we have ahead of us a bigger task in the next eight, months than 
we have had in the last eight months. . . . I think we have got 
most of our work ahead of us and that the expression “ the ini- 
tial rush needs have been supplied ” is not an accurate descrip- 
tion of the situation. . . . This is a fight. 


In the last four words of this quotation from Senator Wads- 
worth are summed up all the reasons why the country should 
be less satisfied than Mr. Baker with the achievements of the 
War Department. “ This is a fight,” and fights cannot be won 
by secretaries or bureau chiefs who believe their departments 
beyond the need of criticism, or who consider a war three thou- 
sand miles away as less immediate than one at the gates of 
the city where they dwell. The surest way to bring the war to 
our gates is to regard it as a contest remote from our daily 
lives. 

It may be proper to add that the foregoing summary of and 
comment upon Secretary Baker’s examination by the Senatorial 
Committee is based upon a complete stenographic report which 
we have obtained from Washington. 


GERMAN-RUSSIAN PEACE 


BY 


SAMUEL COLCORD ° 


Two days before Congress declared war against Germany, an issue of The Outlook was published bearing on its cover and in three 


separate places the title “Join the Allies.” 


One of the articles under that heading was an editorial. 


Another was a contributed article by 


Mr. Coleord. The article which here follows, and which is also by him, is, we believe, of equal timeliness and importance with that which 
we published on the eve of America’s entrance into the World War.—THE Eprrors. 


KRMANY’S lustful eyes are fixed upon the markets of 

Russia, with her population of one hundred and eighty 

millions, a land area of more than one-seventh of the 
globe, and enormous undeveloped industrial resources. 

That is game for the Prussian Werwolf worth more than a 
hundred Alsace-Lorraines or a hundred African colonies. 
Germany now guards from the outside the best gateways to 
this inarket, preventing other entry and seeking by specious 
proluises to get past the weak Bolshevik guards on the inside. 
lf once she gets in and tightens her grip on the Russian mar- 
kets, she will never relax her hold. Russia will have been for- 
ever lost to the Allies and will become a vassal of Germany. 





This is a subject of vast and immediate importance, for if 
Germany achieves that near-impending conquest which, with 
German-directed development, will give to her nearly all that 
the English blockade and the American embargo withhold in 
the way of food for her army, and, what just now is of much 
more importanee, of materials for the making of her implements 
and munitions of war, it will put the issue of the war in much 
graver doubt and may end it in German triumph. 

Or, if not that, there is grave danger that it will give her in 
any possible peace terms such control of Russia that in the 
next war, for which she is already making her plans, she will 
be able to take the field with, not merely the Mittel-Kuropa 
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which is being so largely discussed upon her side, but with a/so 
eastern Europe and the Slav nations of the north, which 
would enable her to put a fighting force of from thirty to forty 
millions in a new war to insure her conquest of the world. 

This, unhappily, is no idle dream, but may become stupendous 
and appalling reality if America and her allies do not at once 
awake to the peril and take immediate and gigantic steps to 
avert it. 

The present disagreements may be only a camouflage to de- 
ceive both the Russian and the German people, through which 
may yet appear evacuation and trade agreement much in favor 
of Germany and quite contrary to Russian interests. 

The same Potsdam gang did that once to Russia in a treaty 
forced by the foxy Kaiser on the weak Czar by a mixture of 
Prussian threat and vague promise when Russia was at war 
with Japan. That treaty is little known and less understood in 
America. But many a Russian merchant remembers it with 
bitter reflections of lost trade in his own country, forced by 
Russian trade laws against her own merchants and in favor of 
the Teuton. The interrupted peace pourpurlers may be renewed 
with some such end in view, which may come to the surface, 
but more likely will be concealed until the last moment, when, 
in so far as the Bolsheviki have the power to commit Russia, 
the thing will be done. If done, it ought to be undone when 
the Allies enforce their terms. 

All the Bolshevik leaders may not be the German hire- 
lings we have been led to believe. them to be, but some of them 
merely visionary though coarse and rough idealists, who may 
yet be rudely awakened to the discovery of German duplicity 
and the peril in giving to the Huns any advantage. It would 
be well for the Allies, without duplicity, but in all sincerity, to 
cultivate their friendship in a guarded way and win their confi- 
dence in order to be able to make quick and effective use of any 
such development. 

And what of Russian freedom if Germany succeeds in mak- 
ing that economic pact and withdraws her armies from the land 
of the Muscovite? It will be hailed in Russia and among cer- 
tain classes in all nations as a great triumph of Bolshevik 
diplomacy ; received in Austria-Hungary with much satisfac- 
tion; in Germany applauded by the Liberals, spurned by the 
Pan-Germans, and accepted loyally by the people at large on 
official assurances. 

But, however it may be received in Russia or elsewhere, | 
can see no reason to revise what I wrote in April or May. If 
Russia makes her separate peace, it will hold good only until 
Germany can make her peace with England and France, by 
which she will be free to deal with Russia alone. Then in her 
own time, upon any pretext that pleases her, she will treat her 
agreement with Russia as a scrap of paper, and attack her with 
the combined forces of the Central Powers. She will then 
restore and support in power a subservient monarchy, for she 


TWO LETTERS THAT 


KINNICK TO THE 
OUTLOOK 


December 27. 1917. 


FROM OTTO CLAUDE 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


Dy; Lyman Abbott: 
De R SIR—The letter of the President of The Outlook 


Company on the back cover of The Outlook of this week 

is interesting and refreshing. He invites personal replies. 
The matters I have on my mind, however, pertain more to the 
office of the Editor-in-Chief, I believe. 

For two academie years I have used The Outlook as a_ basis 
for the study of elementary composition in English. During 
this period, and many times previous, I have testified that the 
greatest single factor in my training in the use of English has 
been The Outlook, which I have read for more than fifteen 

ears. (I have attended several of the leading institutions of 
owl learning in the Middle West and am agraduate of three.) 
Your insistence upon getting the facts and your clearness of 
statement have been admirable characteristies. 

You seem to have a goodly share of compliments, as things 
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has no use for Russia free. The only hope for free Russia is in 
a vigorous prosecution of the war against Germany, and jo 
separate peace. 

No matter how great the advantages to Germany coming 
from any commercial treaty, it will not long satisfy her. (er. 
many’s great and governing idea is military and governmeita| 
conquest. But the insidious trade conquest will pave the way 
for the other. ; 

We should treat Russia with forbearance. It is not for her 
good nor for ours, nor for afflicted mankind, that we alienate |ier. 
Let America clasp hands with the new, free, but much _ bewil. 
dered Russia, and, in sincere and hearty sympathy with all hier 
true ideals of liberty and humanity and compassion for lier 
weakness and her sins, lead her to light and safety, and thereby 
save the world. 

Whatever is attempted needs to be done ona large seale, sid 
cannot be done cheaply if Germany’s work is to be effectively 
met. Billions would be a small price for Germany to pay if 
thereby she may achieve her ends. We and our allies ought 
not to balk an hour at many millions to be put at once to use 
under the most competent head obtainable. 

Thousands of capable and trustworthy Russians could be 
wisely employed. Lectures and other public addresses, a liberal 
use of the movies, and a wide circulation of literature through 
the public press and otherwise could be included in the plan, 
while much could be accomplished by the personal contact of 
the right men with Bolshevik leaders of thought and action, not 
only in the large centers, but also in many of the smaller con- 
munities. The wise democratic utterances of Lloyd George 
and President Wilson will go far in this direction. But alone 
they will not withstand the Hun propaganda of misrepresenty- 
tion. 

The sincerity and openness of the propaganda should be in 
marked contrast with German methods. Its motto might be, 
Millions for open light, but not one cent for dark intrigue. 

Postscript.—The President’s epoch-making address to Con- 
gress, coming less than two days after the above article was 
handed in to The Outlook’s office, and dealing with this 
same Russian Bolshevik movement for peace appreciatively and 
yet frankly in a way that is’ altogether admirable, affords the 
best possible material for use in the suggested propaganda. The 
President says: “ There is, moreover, a voice calling for these 
definitions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems to me, 
more thrilling and more compelling than any of the many mov- 
ing voices with which the troubled air of the world is filled. It 
is the voice of the Russian people. . . . Their conception of 
what is right, of what is humane and honorable for them 
to accept, has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of 
view, a generosity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy 
which must challenge the admiration of every friend of man- 
kind.” 


EXPLAIN THEMSELVES 


human go, and you have, I judge, your share of detractors. | 
am not writing that I may see extracts of this in print. I should 
be glad, nevertheless, to have you clear up by way of an edite 
rial some of the perplexity I am now under, for the mystery of 
the evolution of your thinking upon some major questions 
of the last quarter of a century is disturbing. 

The issue of this week makes the question-mark loom large. 
You have news paragraphs and editorials on two important 
questions, namely, railway management and prohibition. In se 
far as you express yourself editorially I am in hearty accord. 
You have not always been of this opinion. Let me refer te 
another question, that of suffrage without regard to sex. You 
have made rapid strides on this question, and you are coming to 
a position which I have occupied for over twenty years. Even 
within my memory on down to within very recent years you have 
spoken slightingly and in a sarcastic manner of the pioneer 
in these reforms. I do not know what you would say in defense, 
but I believe this would reflect your spirit—that such questions 
have not been National issues before; that the times have uot 
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been ripe for such reforms. (Will you pardon me for being 
naive and candid? A thinking person must find some basis for 
explaining these things.) 

Let us see as to the railways. Forty years ago and subse- 
quently the Greenbackers and the Populists advocated Govern- 
ment ownership and Operation of railways. If ownership would 
not be entertained hospitably by the people, they asked for 
(iovernment operation. The need of this was as apparent then 
ys it is to you now. If you did not see it then, why did you not 
open your eyes? How ean you write the editorial of December 
2% without blushing at the position you once held? I feel you 
wronged some good and wise men of the past, some of whom 
remain to witness your change of heart and rejoice in it. Does 
your editorial conscience permit you to let pass unrecalled this 
your former scorn? You may say about this, as some of the 
vitizens say about universal military training (whom you crit- 
icise in this same issue), Let bygones be bygones. May I 
rejoin, as you do—bygones are not. bygones? Even when these 
reforms are effected, bygones will not be bygones. The spirit 
which actuates you will be your heritage, clogging your progress 
in any public reform, and will be the heritage of tens of thou- 
sunds of your readers who feel that because The Outlook says thus 
and so they may say thus and so also. This does not make for 
progress ; and this conservatism of yours is costly and delaying. 

Let me see if I interpret the character of The Outlook. You 
ue not willing to be in the forefront of reforms; you shrink 
from the lonesomeness of the pioneer. Neither are you willing 
to lag behind or stay out altogether when any movement is 
about to ripen which will make for the welfare of the great 
wass of the people. I wince, Dr. Abbott, in addressing words 
of this import to a man so gracious and so kindly disposed. 
But Iam not addressing them to you personally ; I am appeal- 
ing to the Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook. Your responsibility 
m the editorial policy is more than personal. It would seem 
superfluous to remind you of this. 

Bygones are never bygones. Several years ago I wrote in 
protest of your advertisement of a certain famous brand of 
English cigarette. Many others also protested. The Outlook 
replied that, in view of such protest, it had decided to discon- 
tinue such advertisement. Yet in a few weeks subsequent you 
displayed on the back cover, “ Bull Durham—Roll your own.” 
It seems to me that the advertising manager broke faith with 
ue. I did not stop the paper; I could not help you improve 
that way. Will you kindly refrain from ridiculing me on this 
matter? The day will come when The Outlook will view nar- 
eoties as you now do alcoholics, namely, that the indulgence in 
them is wasteful and senseless. 

Other questions will come up which will be quite as vexing 
as any we have yet confronted. What will be your attitude 
upon them? More important still, what will be your attitude 
towards those who have the clear-seeing and the courage first 
to espouse those causes ? Sincerely yours, 

fucka College, Eureka, Ilinois. Orro CLauDE KInnIck. 


‘ROM THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE OUTLOOK 
TO OTTO CLAUDE KINNICK 
Dear Sir : 

Your letter of December 27 is an interesting challenge —and 
4 fair one, 

For your own personal information I might say that within 
ou own editorial staff there has been difference of opinion con- 
‘ernmg prohibition and woman suffrage, though the difference 
ot opinion does not, I think, go deeper than questions relating 
'o method. The members of the editorial staff gather each week 
in editorial conference, and some of the arguments that go on 
in that conference are as vigorous as any arguments which such 
‘itical and discriminating readers as you ever present to us. 
What The Outlook says is the joint product of the minds of 
ts staff. I think it may be said that on all general principles 
the members of the staff are in thorough and hearty accord ; 
ut there is a very wide divergence of opinion from time to 
ime as to the application of those principles to particular ques- 
‘ions and particular events. As a consequence The Outlook 
stows. ‘Though its convictions on fundamental principles remain 
Me Saine, its opinions do develop. Personally, Iam very glad that 


this is the fact.. It keeps The Outlook alive and it keeps it 
open-minded. I myseif am ‘not of the same opinion on some 
questions that I was five years ago, because I have been listen- 
ing to the arguments of my colleagues in the editorial confer- 
ence. And what I think is true of my own mird I think is true 
also of the minds of others on our staff. It: may therefore be 
said that The Outlook does not hold a position, but rather 
travels a road. And I think you will find that the eountry_at 
large has also been traveling a road. In general, moreover, | 
am inclined to think, from looking over the files of The Outlook 
and from comparisons I have made on several occasions, and 
also from testimony which we have received from others, that, 
on the whole, The Outlook has been ahead of public opinioni 
and has perhaps had something to do with affecting public 
opinion, for precisely the reason that its own opinions have been 
developed as public opinion has developed. 

It would make this letter entirely too long for me to take up 
the three questions of railway management, prohibition, and 
woman suffrage, and show how what I have said applies to 
them severally. I may, however, say briefly and inadequately that 
in each ease it is, I think, not quite so much The Outlook ‘that 
has changed as the circumstances affecting these different prob- 
lems. For example, we have never opposed public ownership 
and operation of the railways. On the contrary, we have urged 
and advocated in many instances the principle of public owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. What we have held is 
that whether a public utility should be publicly owned or pub- 
licly operated or not should be determined, not by any doc- 
trinaire theory, but solely by determining whether under the 
particular circumstances of the particular case public ownership 
or public operation would be of greater or less public service. 
We have always maintained the right of Government ownership 
and Government operation. The sole question has been whether 
in any instance that right should be exercised or waived. In 
our opinion, such public operation as we now have of the Na- 
tion’s railway systems by the National Government has becomé 
a necessity ; but in 1913 it was not a necessity. It was then ‘a 
right, but a right which we believed it was best for the —_ 
ernment not to exercise until the Government had made furthe 
trial of the principle of regulation. The war, however, has madé 
a great change. Government regulation as carried on before the 
war has proved totally inadequate to war conditions. We there 
fore hold, entirely consistently with our past belief, that it is 
time for the Government to exercise that right which it had 
formerly found it inadvisable to exercise. We still are of the 
opinion that at the time when the People’s party advocated 
public ownership and operation of the railways it would have 
been injurious, if not disastrous, for the Government to under- 
take railway ownership and operation. One of the great dan- 
gers of Government ownership and operation has been the cre- 
ation of a.vast body of civil service employees, which would 
have been almost certainly at an earlier era in American history 
subject to political manipulation. The whole spirit of the coun- 
try has been changed by the war, and publie opinion, which 
once would have tolerated such opportunity for political corruj)- 
tion, would not tolerate the use of that opportunity for politics 
corruption at present. vs 

May I say,  ecenml that we have not consciously been seorn- . 
ful of those who have taken another view? In speaking, there- 
fore, of our former scorn, I think you have misunderstood our 
position entirely. If there has been any expression of scorn we 
are heartily sorry for it; but we first should like to be con- 
fronted with the evidence that we were ever in that state of 
mind. 

As to the lonesomeness of the pioneer, which you say The 
Outlook avoids, all I can say is that we have had the mental 
experience of it even if you think we were not entitled to that 
experience. A great many of our readers have at one time or 
another been so thoroughly convinced that we were so far in 
the forefront of reforms that they declined to follow us even to 
the point of remaining subscribers. Whether The Outlook has 
been a pioneer or not, it has repeatedly paid the penalty of 
a pioneer, for it has been regarded by a ma number of peo- 
ple as too venturesome to suit their tastes. I ain 

Very sincerely yours, 


The Outlook Office, New York City. Lyman ABporrt. 








ITH but half an hour’s notice, the two houses of Con- 
gress assembled on January 8 to hear President Wilson 
read a Message on which he had been working ever 

since Germany began her peace negotiations with Russia. While 
this address has been called the * Magna Charta of Peace,” it 
is a new statement of war aims. Last week we printed verbatim 
the President’s proposed “ arrangements and covenants.” We 
here, for convenience of reference, state them in outline: 

1. No more secret treaties. 

2. Freedom of the seas except as closed by international action. 
3. Equality of trade conditions. 

4. Reduction of national armaments. 

5. Impartial adjustment of all colonial claims. 

6. Evacuation of Russia. 

7. Evacuation of Belgium. 

8. Evacuation of France, and righting the wrong done in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine. 

9. Readjustment of Italian frontiers. 

10. Autonomous development of Austro-Hungarian peoples. 

11. Evacuation of Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro ; guar- 
antees of economic and political independence of the Balkan 
States. 

12. Autonomous development of non-Turkish nationalities in 
‘Turkey ; the Dardanelles opened to all nations. 

13. Establishment of an independent Poland. 

14. Associations of nations with guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to large and small states alike. 
This pronouncement was immediately seen to have several 

purposes. One was to develop further the principles of peace 
for which America stands. Another was to induce Russia to 
return to the democracy of law and order. Another was to drive 
a further wedge between the German people and their rulers. 
As the Chicago “Herald” points out, the reactionaries of 
German officialdom tried to make it appear that this was an 
attempt, not to rid the German people of their autocratic and 
military elements bent on conquest, but to separate the German 
people from their Emperor. Concerning this ruse of the reac- 
tionaries in Germany, the Chicago “ Herald ” adds : 

By limiting its meaning they worked very effectively on the 
popular sentiment of loyalty to the individual ruler and thus saved 
themselves a lot of argument. Those tactics will be impossible 
as an answer to President’s Wilson’s latest pronouncement. He 
is unquestionably trying to drive a wedge, but it is a much sharper 
wedge than before—that is the significance of his demand to 
know for whom the German delegations at Brest-Litovsk were 
speaking, “ for the majorities of their respective Parliaments or 
for the minority parties, that military — imperialistic minority 
which has so far dominated their whole policy.” 

FREEDOM OF TRADE AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 

Two adverse criticisms of the Message concern the de- 
mands for equality of trade and freedom of the seas. Criticism 
as to the first came from America. Conservative Republicans 
were aroused by the fear that the President’s statement implied 
an abandonment of the tariff policy. Their fears were allayed by 

assurances from official quarters that it did not imply an aban- 
donment of such a policy, and that unless there should be fur- 
ther development of direct taxation a tariff is practically 
inevitable as an economic policy. 

More pointed, however, was the comment concerning free- 
dlom of the seas. This came naturally from the nation of the 
world whose power and safety rest almost entirely on her sea 
strength. Lord Northcliffe’s “* Evening News,” a widely read 
afternoon newspaper in London, at once declared that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s declaration concerning the freedom of the seas 
needed further elucidation. Sharper were the words of the 
London “ Daily Graphic :” “ As President Wilson’s proposal 
stands, it would lead to the absurdity that Germany should be 
free to send her armies across the sea to invade England, and 
we could do nothing to stop the transports until they reached 
the three-mile limit.” Even the very liberal ‘ Westminster 
Gazette” adds that in such a world as that to which the Presi- 
dent looks forward his aspirations could have no terrors for the 
British, but that in the fighting world of to-day it would mean 
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A POLL OF OPINIONS 





disarming the sea power without any corresponding diminution 
of military power on land. 
GENERAL APPROVAL 

Aside from these criticisms the speech met with general 
acclaim in America, England, and France. It could have received 
no greater tribute here than in the decision of the National 
Security League to translate it at once into German, Russian, 
Polish, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, Hungarian, and Yiddish, tor 
circulation in pamphlet form among the foreign-born citizens. 

Abroad there was like approval, and from highest authovi- 
ties. No two names, we believe, command more respect in Eng- 
land than do those of Balfour, the Conservative, and Bryce, the 
Liberal. Mr. Balfour, making it evident that he believes the 
President’s statements express the known objects of the Allies? 
said, “ 1 do not think that these views . . . could have been 
introduced in a nobler manner ;” and Viscount Bryce declared, 
“ The address is admirable in spirit and contents.” Like all his 
chief utterances since America entered the war, the President's 
Message took the leading place in both. the news and editorial 
columns of the London press. Coming, as it did, hard on the 
heels of Mr. Lloyd George’s similar address, the words of tlw 
heads of the American and British Governments were com- 
pared, and no disagreement as to essentials was found. 























SECRET DIPLOMACY 

By his denunciation of secret treaties Mr. Wilson outdoes 
even the Russian radicals, because he puts it first in his state- 
ment of peace terms. This, says the New York “ Evening Post,” 
is the most pronounced step in the direction of world democracy 
ever put forth by the head of an important nation. The London 
* Pall Mall Gazette” declares that the Message itself consti- 
tutes an effective model of frank and open diplomacy. 













ALSACE-LORRAINE 


This is the first time that the President of the United States 
has declared himself on the Alsace-Lorraine question, the Paris 
* Temps” tells its readers, and adds: “ We have no doubt as to 
his sentiments, but we are profoundly glad that he has expressed 
them. We thank him also for placing the problem on its true 
ground,. . . as a necessary condition for a general peace and 
not only as a special claim of the French people.” 

RUSSIA 

Although certain Russians felt that the President had appar- 
ently identified the Bolsheviki with the democracy of Russia. 
there were other opinions, summarized by one of the American 
Red Cross mission workers to Russia, who has just returned 
from a four months’ stay there. “ In no state paper written dur- 
ing the war,” he said, ‘“ has any one shown such broad vision or 
such splendid imagination as has the President in his opportune 
treatment of the Russian situation.” The Bolshevik newspaper 
seem divided in their opinion. The Petrograd “ Isvestia” 
(“ The News”) said that President Wilson’s recognition of the 
services of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ government is clear!) 
seen, while the Petrograd “ Pravda” (“ Truth”) snappishly r- 
marked that * President Wilson’s confession indicates that the 
American bourse found it necessary, not only to reckon with 
the Bolshevik authority, but to curtsey to it.” 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Perhaps the real significance of the Message can best le 
ascertained by noting the comments on it in the enemy cow- 
tries of Germany and Austria. As might be expected, such 
liberal papers as the “ Berliner Tageblatt,” the Berlin * V«- 
wiirts,” and the “ Frankfurter Zeitung ” recognize the justice ¢! 
certain demands, while the reactionary papers agree in sul 
stance with the opinion expressed as follows by the Berlix 
* Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung :” 

The fourteen points do not form a programme for world peace. 
but. a real symphony of will to no peace. Beginning with the 
joyful fanfare of freedom of the seas and other things on which 
the whole’ world is agreed, even if diversity of opinion exists 
regarding the method of realization, Mr. Wilson,... having the 
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opportunity of serving peace, has not only failed but has clearly 
expressed a contrary intention. 


In Austria, the Vienna “ Neue Freie Presse” says : 
President Wilson is superior even to Lloyd George in his 
capacity for deceiving the nation. President Wilson intersperses 
his fourteen points with popular principles in order to deceive the 
masses who > not know our conditions. The Message also, of 
course, aims at breaking up the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
President Wilson says that the time for conquest and aggran- 
dizement has gone by—of course for the Central Powers, not for 
the Entente. He admits that Russia is impotent and helpless. 
He cannot deny that the Central Powers’ proposals are capable 


NEW ROCHELLE: A FINE 
SMALL TOWN 


HE average newspaper pricks up its journalistic ears, so 
to speak, when ¢rime or sensation is reported. This may 
be the fault of the newspaper readers rather than that of 
the editors. At all events, it is a fact. Hence the American 
small town does not often “break on to the first page,” in 
newspaper parlance, unless it has a scandal, a lurid crime, or a 
public nuisance of magnitude in its borders. It may have done 
splendid work in municipal government, in patriotic effort, and 
im war service, and yet never have been heard of by most people. 
So, almost every one not long ago heard of the charges made 
against the town of New Rochelle, New York, in its alleged evil 
influence over American soldiers, while very few know of the 
tine efforts of the town to help the soldiers, to support the war, 
and to furnish an example in these respects to other towns. 
As a matter of fact, the result of investigations by the Grand 
Jury of Westchester County, the Councilmen of the city of 


-New Rochelle, and disinterested private citizens, all lead to the 


conclusion that the lurid characterizations of conditions in New 
Rochelle were extreme exaggerations of fact. 

The assembly hall raided by the marshals was not a low dive, 
but a typical small town assembly hall, with a restaurant and 
bar’ below, and a room above in which all sorts of entertain- 
ments and meetings are held, including meetings of the women’s 
clubs, social dances, and amateur plays. A sound comment 
made by a citizen is: “ The serious civic lesson of the raid on 
(iermania Hall is the need in every modern community for a 
community hall in which all kinds of social affairs, entertain- 
ments, and meetings may be held under refined, respectable, 
and comfortable surroundings, without the sale of liquor on or 
near the premises.” 

It appeared in the investigation that, although there have 
been too many saloons in New Rochelle, their number has 
been lately reduced by over a third. No doubt soldiers have 
patronized these saloons. Fort Slocum, which is situated 
on Long Island Sound practically within the boundaries of 
New Rochelle, has been an army post and receiving station 
for many years, and soldiers cannot be forbidden to go into 
the town; but the increase in the number of soldiers under 
the influence of liquor or acting in a disorderly way has been 
almost unnoticeable despite the enormous increase in the total 
number of soldiers near the town. The so-called raid was 
followed by the closing of saloons in the town, and if this is 
fully enforced the benefit to both soldiers and townspeople will 
he great. Here is the opportunity for the municipal authorities. 

But we are more interested in the friendly and cordial rela- 
tions between citizens and soldiers ‘than we are in the raid. 
The spirit of New Rochelle towards the soldiers, and the soldiers’ 
spirit towards the people of New Rochelle, have been totally mis- 
interpreted by the sensational newspaper stories. As an illustra- 
tion of this spirit, a citizen of New Rochelle, Mr. Frank Tucker, 
Vice-President of the Provident Loan Society of New York, 
who has been in intimate contact with the public life of New 
Rochelle as well as of New York City for fifteen years, has, at 
our request, supplied us with the following narrative, based on 
his own observation": 

“Just previous to December 15, on which date expired the 
privilege of enlisting in the regular army, due to the surpris- 
ingly large number of enlistments in al) parts of the country 
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of a liberal interpretation. Yet he continues slandering and 
war baiting. 
“CARRY ON” 

As the Paris * Liberté ” declares, President Wilson was right 
in ending with the declaration of America’s determination to 
fight until her objects are attained. “ Arms alone,” it adds, * not 
speeches, will convince Germany.” And the New York “ Times ~ 
concludes in like spirit: * There is no other way in which the 
foundations of peace can be laid.” Germany is indeed still, as 
the President has said, under “ the menace and the aetual power 
of a vast military establishment controlled by an irresponsible 
Government.” 


TYPE OF THE AMERICAN 
IN WAR TIME 


and the failure of the War Department to advise the recruiting 
officers in many of the large centers to hold the enlisted men 
until provision had been made for them, a very large number of 
recruits suddenly arrived in New Rochelle, in numbers far 
exceeding the capacity of Fort Slocum to care for them. This 
created a situation in which from four to six thousand men had 
to be fed and lodged while the authorities at the Fort could send 
the recruits who were already crowding the garrison quarters 
to other military depots and prepare for the reception and 
distribution of the overwhelming number of new arrivals. 
The action of the whole community in responding to this 
need was immediate, spontaneous, and efficient. Such organi- 
zations as the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the 
Elks, and other fraternal organizations threw open their club- 
houses ; the schools were commandeered, the Publie Library was 
used, and the churches; and in addition hundreds of private 
houses were opened to the men. This condition lasted for about 
a week. The difficulties were aggravated by a great snow-storm. 

“ Asan illustration of the way the citizens of New Rochelle 
responded to this extraordinary demand I may perhaps tell 
what happened in my own personal experience. My boy, who is 
a lieutenant of Field Artillery, came out from New York on the 
midnight train, arriving in New. Rochelle at two o’clock in the 
morning. He called me out of my bed by telephone and said he 
wanted to bring several of these recruits whom he had picked 
up on the train, wholly unknown to him, to the house for shelter 
for the night. I told him to come along, and waked the house- 
hold, including the maids. The maids said, without any hesita- 
tion, ‘ Ask just as many as you like, Mr. Tucker. This is the 
way we will do our bit.’ We all turned to and rearranged the 
bedrooms and the beds and took in six men. In one room where 
there were two single beds we pushed the beds close together 
and four men slept in this way very comfortably on the two 
single beds. Three of the men stayed twenty-four hours and three 
for forty-eight hours before they could be taken care of at the 
Fort. They lived with us as members of our family. Three of 
them were college men and three of the mechanic type coming 
from Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“This particular-group was succeeded in my house by another 
group of three who came from the shoe factories at Brockton, 
Massachusetts. They were all fine, upright, wholesome Ameri- 
can boys. They responded in every way to the hospitality which 
we were able to show them, and we were sorry to lose them and 
they expressed regret at having to leave us. This was the uni- 
versal report throughout New Rochelle. It seems to me to reflect 
credit not only on the spirit of the community, but on the spirit 
of the men who are making our new American Army. I have 
not heard of a single instance in which the hospitality of this 
kind extended by the private families in New Rochelle was in 
any way encroached upon or abused.” 


A city of thirty-five thousand inhabitants, like New Rochelle, 
which can, in the hospitable way described by Mr. Tucker, take 
under its roof-trees at a moment’s notice, even in the middle of 
the night, four or five thousand young American army recruits, 
and report that it liked itand that the recruits liked it, certainly 
cannot be accused of a vicious relationship either to the Govern- 
ment or to our soldiers and sailors. 














fox again. I'll warrant ye pawed up a barrowful of airth 

at the tree stump he ran under, not knowin’ he came out 
the other side and was sittin’ up on the brow of the hill combin’ 
his whiskers and watchin’ ye dig. And while ye pawed and ye 
blew and used outrageous language, bein’ hardly able to wait 
till ye’d lay hold of him, he got all slicked up and hopped on 
about his foxy business without as much as doin’ ye the credit 
of glancin’ back to see were ye comin’. That’s what he thinks 
of ye. And to-morrow he'll do the same. “Tis a pleasin’ divair- 
sion to him and fattens his vanity. Ye think ye’re chasin’ him, 
but he has a satisfaction beyond yer ken. 

Belike he wants a hole dug there, MeTague, and uses yer 
honest dog indignation to get it done. He’s a politician. That 
trick’s been turned on me many a time. Ye’re « fine dog, 
MeTague, but the ways of a fox are too roundabout for ye. 

Now there’s Mose Hontz’s dog Spot—a fine resairved auld 
wise lad with a gift for fox-chasin’ that makes it his proper 
eallin’. The fox that gets away from him is humbled in his 
pride, and thanks his lucky stars he got no worse than a bad 
scare. Aye, it takes a deal of crafty contrivin’ to catch a fox or 
to thwart the devil. : 

There, there, now; get ye down and let me finish Father 
Nolan’s boots. He’ll be after them at sundown, and if they’re 
no ready he'll quip me with what the Scriptures say about the 
sluggard and the slothful. 

* Do they no teach the Holy Waird in yer kirk ?” he'll ask, 
twinklin’. * Now listen, man, to what the wise King says.” 

Ah, he’s a broth of a man, is Father Nolan—a County Derry 

man. 
He’s wishful for a joke on me, anyhow, since the time I had 
him and the dominie in confusion. Ye’ll mind, MeTague, they 
both came at the same time one Saturday evenin’ for their 
boots, and the three of us had it back and forth about intair- 
pretin’ the Scriptures. My, but that was a lusty give and take! 
And ye’ll mind the dominie fair stumped me on the meanin’ of 
the twenty-ninth vairse of the Fourteenth Chapter of Isaiah. 
And I said, “ I’ll answer ye that if ye’ll answer me this: Why 
did Jacob lift up his voice and weep when he kissed Rachel?” 
Ye’'ll recall, MeTague, Father Nolan laughed so that ye barked 
yerself with contagion. 

And then the two of them went at it mightily on the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth vairses of the Sixteenth Chapter of 
Matthew. “T'was grand! The lairnin’ of the two! I know the 
Scriptures and I know Matthew Henry’s Commentaries, but 
the wairds they used and the books they strove over were beyond 
me comprehension. And as I finished Father Nolan’s boots he 
said to me, “ Have ye no opinion on the subject at all, Arthur?” 

* That I have,” I answered him. 

“ Will ye no give a Lazarus a crumb from the table of yer 
mind ?” 

“ That I will,” I says. “ ’'m thinkin’ that we'll all see the day 
when green shoes will stand in orange pulpits, and orange shoes 
in green pulpits.” 

And with that, while they scoffed me, the two of them, I gave 
the dominie’s shoes to Father Nolan and Father Nolan’s shoes 
to the dominie, both havin’ feet a man could be proud of. Look 
at that shoe, now, the length and breadth and heft of it! And 
they went out together, laughin’ about Jacob and Rachel, till 
they spied little Mary, next door, and went over to blarney her. 

MeTague, if I had a sairmon to preach on the maircy and 
lovin’-kindness of God Almighty, I'd read the One Hundred 
and Seventh Psalm and watch, were it but for a moment, the 
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| H, there ye are, MeTague. Ye’ve been chasin’ that auld 


ARTHUR McQUAID, AMERICAN 


THE END OF A DAY 
BY HERMAN 


Arthur McQuaid “ sairved the Lord,” as he would have phrased it, as a cobbler in a Pennsylvania mining town. Physically and mentally 
he was outstanding ; he radiated a lasting impression of a jovial man of strong convictions. His controlling i meen were the destiny of the 
United States and a personal God to whom he could talk about daily affairs. He rarely argued or definec 

day. He phrased his thoughts in archaic form as the result of reading the Bible and Matthew Henry’s “Commentaries” daily while he 
worked. Sometimes when he was pegging away he would comment on matters in T 

tions would drift into a story. The first Arthur McQuaid story appearec in The 
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these, but he lived them every 






eneral to his dog, MeTague, and occasionally his observa- 
Sutlook, May 23, 1917, and the second, August 22, 1917. 





smile of that bairn; and then [’d preach it. And if I had a 
sairmon to preach on the damnation of the wicked, I’d read the 
Fifty-first Chapter of Jeremiah ard think of little Mary’s smile, 
and I’d no preach it. 

Ye’ll mind how she comes hobblin’ in here now and then to 
get the straps fixed on the heavy leg-bzace she has to drag 
around, and sits there while ye paw her and tell her in yer dog 
talk what the tongue of man can’t find wairds to say; and how 
she straightens her wee dress down and folds her hands like a 
trim auld lady, and smiles at ye and at me, with every merry 
twinkle of her sayin’, “* Now ain’t this the finest wairld that ever 
was ; and ain’t the sunshine beautiful, and ain’t the rain beau- 
tiful, and ain’t the snow beautiful, and ain’t the warmth beau- 
tiful, and ain’t the cold beautiful, and ain’t everybody and 
everything beautiful ?”—and hardly ever utterin’ a waird! And 
the way she meets any one—man, woman, child, or dog, aye, 
even a cat—on the street, and stands still, sayin’ nothing at all, 
but fair challengin’ them with her eyes to find anything that 
ain’t just as it should be in the wairld! She even melted that 
auld curmudgeon the doctor with the straight look that puts 
all her trust in ye and no questions asked. Ye’ll mind she fell 
down the steps and wrenched her arm out 0’ place; the doctor 
was fair tremblin’ with fear o’ hurtin’ her by the time he got it 
back, and growled about the light bein’ bad—and it was broad 
noon, and the sky as clear as Mary’s eyes. 

Will ye ever forget, MeTague, how the tempestuous woman 
with the hard visage, that moved into the house down the street, 
started to chase the bairn out with a broom when she spied her 
hobblin’ up the walk, and how little Mary just kept on, smilin’ 
and lookin’ up at her; and the auld flint-face, not knowin’ what 
to make of it, ended by hidin’ the broom behind her and askin’ 
the bairn what did she want. Mary said she came to eall, and 
sat down on the doorstep, straightenin’ out her wee skairt prop- 
erly ; and the auld sinner sat down too and fixed her dress trim, 
and put her hair to rights, convairsin’ like a Christian, till the 
bairn said she must go. And every day since they have a chat, 
and every day the stormy woman is less tempestuous. 

More than once when the auld scold was offendin’ a peaceful 
afternoon, I could only hold meself by obsairvin’ the wairds of 
the wise man: A continual droppin’ in a rainy day and a con- 
tentious woman are alike ; he that would restrain her restraineth 
the wind, and his right hand encountereth oil. 

Aye, greater men than Father Nolan and the dominie would 
turn aside from weighty matters to make an ado over little 
Mary Collins. 

And the next mornin’, MeTague, as we went to the kirk 
together, in a wairshipful frame of mind, ye’ll note, but a wee 
bit airly on account of the green shoes—I haird a voice call me 
by name, and count out to me a string of hideous sins, which, 
thank God, I never committed. 

"Twas Tim Furey back in town again. There he stood in the 
middle of the street, long and lean and caved in as a man hard 
smitten in the lungs, wavin’ his loose-jointed, arms like a scare 
crow in the wind, and rollin’ every “ r” in the terrible blasphemy 
he uttered, with the nasty satisfaction that can come only to av 
easy talker from the auld sod, filled with the wairds of many 
books and driven by the devils of drink in a bedlam brain. 

“ Pay no heed to him,” Paddy McGuire said from his door- 
yard, for the whole of me rose in indignation. “ Only the hand 
of death can still his tongue, and his time has not yet come. If 
yed beat him to within a gasp of bein’ dead, he'd rise up t 

revile ye the more. For fifteen years he’s cursed his way up 
and down the coal regions, and neither jail nor honest fists have 
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silenced him the space of an oath. "Tis better ye’d go to yer 
kirk and mind him in yer devotions, as I'll do in mine.” 

"Twas good counsel, but hard. For when the sairvice was 
started he came and stood before the door blasphemin’ out- 
rageous; yell mind ye were waitin’ on the steps for me, 
MeTague, and ye did not withhold yer Christian feelin’s. 
‘Twas providential the dominie gave out the hymn, “ From 
every stormy wynd that blows.” ’Tis a hymn that would steady 
the tumblin’ senses of any one not possessed of all the fiery 
faries of drink. 

He -went to all the kirks that Sabbath morn, blasphemin’ 
worse and worse and endin’ up at Father Nolan’s, where the 
filthiness of his fumes knew no bounds, and Paddy McGuire 
beat him and threw him ina puddle of muddy water ; and there 
he lay starin’ at the sun, revilin’ God to his face. 

“Twas righteous indignation,” said Paddy, tellin’ me about 
it. “ The way he abused the name of Father Nolan ye’d not 
believe. And then he slurred the McGuires in the auld coun- 
try beyond what a law-abidin’ man ought to stand. The town 
should have a constable and a jail for.such as break the peace 
of the Sabbath day.” 

: The saloon-keepers gave Tim Furey drink that afternoon to 
keep him from hurlin’ stones through the windows—’twas his 
way of gettin’ food and drink—and that evenin’ as we went to 
the kirk he lay prone in the gutter before the manse, heedless 
of the flies that covered him, sputterin’ slow and distinct, with 
a deep roll to every “r,” what the dominie told me was Mark 
Antony’s oration. 

- The dominie limped a bit and said, “ Aye, Arthur, any kind 
of shoes in any kind of a pulpit could not wrest him from the 
devils that possess him.” 

I shivered as one with the palsy, for a besotted and blas- 
phemin’ wreck of a man that was created in the image of his 
Maker fair daunts me. And yet: Tim showed now and then the 
marks of a man. Ye’ll mind the:time he rose from a drunken 
sleep in the rain as the dominie’s wife came by, and how he 
took off his coat and put it in the mud, and said, with a sweepin’ 
bow, “’Tis not as fine as Raleigh’s, but ’tis the best I have.” 
And will ye ever forget-how he went up and: down the town- 
ship when that sly wee fox Joshua Gill was runnin’ for county 
treasurer, tellin’ in mockery of Joshua’s mighty gifts of mind, 
and endin’ the speech by sayin’ that his grandest wairk was 
“ bein’ sole supervisor of the labor of one consecutive easy chair 
in the sun.” That speech ended Joshua. 

"Twas on me mind durin’ the sairvice and ’twas on me mind 
the next noontide when I .obsairved Father Nolan comin’ up 
the street carryin’ the dominie’s shoes. And about fifteen paces 
behind him Tim Furey jerked along, wavin’ his scarecrow arms 
and revilin’ so that he spat. 

And I looked again, and there was little Mary asleep against 
the apple tree. She’d been sellin’ green apples. Ye’ll mind how 
she does it, MeTague. She gets a wee box and dresses it up 
with paper cut like lace, and on top of it she arranges some green 
apples that she’s hobbled about pickin’ with care to see they’re 
all nice and green; and alongside she puts her gay wee bank 
that bows “ Thank ye ” when ye drop a coin in. 
behind her fine array and tidies her dress and smiles in con- 
tentment even if nobody comes by at all. Many a time I’ve sat 
here watchin’ her wait in the empty way till I could stand it no 
longer and took off me apron and went out busy-like on an 
errand, just to see her give her wee dress a tug and snuggle her- 
self up prim and proper tryin’ to be unconsairned. All of a 
sudden she discovers ye comin’ and looks at ye, entirely trustful 
that ye’ll buy a nice green apple. Aye, MeTague, ye know what 

\a picture it is, for in the fullness of yer feelin’s ye’ve often over- 
/ turned the orderly display. 

Ye were out chasin’ the auld fox that day and ye didn’t see 
Father Nolan go softly and take a green apple and put a bright 
dollar in the slot of the wee bank. It was a slot for pennies, 
and the dollar stood up in plain sight. 

Father Nolan hastened over here and Tim Furey stood stock 
still eyein’ the dollar. He ceased revilin’, and the suddenness of 
his stoppin’ woke the bairn. She sat up and busied herself to 
be neat and tidy for customers, and then she folded her hands 
and looked up at Tim as trustful and invitin’ as she would at 

her own mother. 


hen she sits» 
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“Take these heterodox boots, ye son of Belial,” said Father 
Nolan, quickly, “ and come with me, for mayhap I'll need a stout 
man of God on this business !” 

He led the way briskly through the house and into Tom 
Collins’s back yard, and then behind the lilac bushes hard by 
the apple tree. 

“ Whatever befalls,” he whispered, breathin’ deep, “ ye’ll re- 
strain me, and I you. He'll no harm the child; we'll see to that.” 

I'll confess, MeTague, me heart was hammerin’, for there 
stood that man possessed of a multitude of devils, swayin’ and 
jerkin’ and twitchin’ like one seized in a fit, and eyein’ the 
child and the dollar and the green apples, and the bairn sinilin’ 
and primpin’ like it was all a fine new game. His befouled mind 
was strugglin’ to sense the meanin’ of the lass and her wares. 
He contorted himself toward the dollar, and then, lookin’ at 
Mary, he stopped and smeared his hand over his face like a 
drunken man considerin’. I was about to spring out, and Father 
Nolan was humped like acat ready to jump, when Tim backed, 
twistin’ to the center of the road, and spat. He tried to grip his 
hair and gripped his hat instead, castin’ it in the dust. <A nice 
green apple dropped from the tree, and the child limped over to 
get ‘t, with Tim Furey’s befogged eyes followin’ her. She hob- 
bled back and made a showy place for it on the wee box, and 
then she patted her dress to rights and dimpled up at Tim as 
much as to say, “ There now, how’s that for a fine green apple ?” 

The face of the man was terrible to behold. Ye could see his 
disordered brain was glimpsin’ the bairn’s playful fancy, and all 
his devils were ragin’ against the little remnant of his Maker’s 
image left in him. Man, dear, ye could fair watch the battle! 
The fiends of drink had swarmed at will in the foul mind of 
him for years, and they fought like the furies they are, when 
the bairn’s smile and trustin’ look shone through and brought 
some glimmerin’ of bygone days. He tore his hair and his body 
heaved, and the sweat streamin’ down his face left streaks in 
the grime. The child snuggled herself a bit tidier, and her eyes 
fair danced with the play she thought he was makin’. A glint 
of light struck through the leaves, and the silver dollar flashed 
a bolder temptation. 

*T was the etairnal struggle— money against a man’s own self— 
but may I never see such a soul-rackin’ one again! 

While he was clutchin’ at his shirt collar his demons tore 
him with a mighty effort, his arms shot out, and before we knew 
it he flung himself to the wee bank and snatched the dollar. 
The bairn just chuckled with the joy within her, and Father 
Nolan and I jumped out lest harm befall her. But Furey never 
saw us. He was back in the road again holdin’ the dollar in his 
palsied fingers. He looked at the child. Her smile was as much 
as to say, “ Ain’t we gettin’ a’quainted just fine?” Father Nolan 
got behind the tree, and I got behind him. 

I don’t know what frightful fury was rackin’ through the 
man’s mind—the hosts of heaven must have rushed at the 
devils within him—but all of a sudden he gave a terrible shriek, 
threw the dollar from him, and fell prone in the street, grovel- 
in’ and elutchin’ handfuls of dust and throwin’ them on his 
head. He tore his clothes and twisted like one in unbearable pain. 

The sobs of a man overwhelmed and prostrate shook him, 
and he beat his head in anguish on the ground. From the 
depths of his degradation he cried out to be spared the judgment 
of a just God, and he fair crawled in his abasement to the 
Maircy Seat. Then the black vileness of his lost years piled up 
before him, and he lay there diggin’ his fingers in the dirt and 
pleadin’ to be struck dead. 

Father Nolan straightened up with’a deep sigh and wiped thx 
sweat from his brow. 

“Take you the child, Arthur,” he said. “”Tis my wairk now.” 

Ah, he’s a broth of a man, is Father Nolan—a County Derry 
man. There, his shoes are done, and the whistles are blowin 
six o’clock at the mines. Mary’ll be over in a minute for eveni’ 
prayers. Aye, there she is now! Come in, lassie, come in. 

Shall I get the Grand Army flag out, Mary? I shall se. 
There ye are! I'll hold it where the settin’ sun can find it, and 
you and MeTague stand over against me and bow yer heads. 
There, there, MeTague, cease plaguin’ the lass with yer pawin’ 
and nosin’, and put yer head down like Mary. So. And now 
we'll have a waird of prayer. 

‘Tis a wonderful wairld yve’ve made, Father, for Mary, 
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McTague, and meself. Every day is the unfoldin’ of a fairy 
tale, and every night the curtain of a new chapter. In the flood 
of each sunrise the miracles and melodies overflow to us from the 
fullness of the border-land beyond. A measurin’-line can tell 
the boundaries of Mary’s garden, but what line can measure 
the length of her mother’s devotion? Aye, the land can be bought 
for a price, but where is the gold that can buy the caressin’ 
croon of her slumber-song at eventide ? The Christmas toys bend 
and break, but the sunbeams under the apple tree shine brighter 
every day. Did ever the mightiest king have subjects that came 
for sheer love of him to buy green apples for a penny? And did 
ever a Shoemaker fix so many shoes that wear out, for so many 
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stout friends that do not? There’s a deal of dogs in the land, 
but is there one with such a merry wag, that enjoys chasin’ a 
fox without ever catchin’ it, like MeTague? (Hush, lad, ye 
mustn't bark.) Aye, Father, the things that have substance per- 
ish, but the things that have not endure. For all these gifts and 
for the boundless blessin’s that flow freely from the beyond, 
under this flag, to the least of these thy children, we bow our 
heads like the wee bank to say, “ Thank ye.” Amen and amen. 

Ah, here’s Father Nolan for his boots. And there come Tim 
Furey and Paddy McGuire home from wairk. Go you out, 
lassie, so Tim can see ye ; he’s slantin’ around for a glimpse of 
yer smile. 


THE MIRACLE OF DEMOCRACY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
N old-time Regular Army officer stood watching thousands 

of drafted men straggle into camp. It was pouring a cold, 

unintermittent rain from leaden skies. The men were 
cluttered with suitcases and bundles ; they were drenched to the 
skin and in a stunned and surly mood ; some of them, from the 
industrial centers, were in the moral and physical reaction of 
heavy farewell drinking. And the cantonment was scarcely half 
finished ; the barracks were bleak and desolate barns ; the roads 
were ankle deep in mud ; one of the disheveled batches of men 
wandered for miles about the camp before it could tind quarters ; 
most of the officers were as remote from orientation as the men. 
The Regular Army man knitted his brows and there was anxiety 
in his eyes. “ We shall have to build a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment twenty feet high and ten feet deep around the camp to 
keep these men from deserting in a body,” he said. 

Undoubtedl y the outlook was ominous enough. Forty thousand 
men torn from their familiar haunts, their accustomed ways, 
their lifelong environment, and pitched together into a wilder- 
ness of unsightly and comfortless shacks, under orders, which 
they could not dispute and from which they could not appeal, 
to do things they had never done before and which they would 
never do of their own accord—surely it was a perilous venture 
for democracy. A callow youth from the farm sat next at mess 
to the habitué of the Tenderloin, mother’s darling from the 
suburb bunked beside the gunman from the underworld, the 
exclusive fraternity man from the exclusive college stood at 
attention between two grimy immigrants who could speak no 
Knglish, the bootblack and the bartender flanked the immacu- 
late banker. Forty thousand of them, and in their midst every 
centrifugal element of personality known to a complex and ex- 
perimental social organism, yet with nothing to keep them from 
Hying into forty thousand separate human atoms except an Act 
of Congress. 

The Regular Army officer is not to be called a fool for think- 
ing that barbed wire would have to supplement legislation. He 
was wrong, utterly and emphatically wrong, and probably no 
one rejoices more than he over the falsifying of his prophecy. 
That welter of dissimilar, divergent, and dangerous units of 
humanity has been made to coalesce into an obedient and cheer- 
ful army. Within thirty days each regiment and battalion and 
company had an esprit de corps which was obvious even to the 
casual observer. At Camp Devens three men from the Depot 
Brigade, after seven weeks of training, revealed their minds to 
me without reserve : 

“We are moving out next week,” they said; “ going to one 
of the Southern cantonments.” 

I congratulated them, telling them of the warm climate, the 
blue skies, and the beautiful scenery. To my surprise, they were 
in a mood of resentment. 

“ But we don’t want to go,” they objected. “ It’s awfully cold 
here and no heat in the barracks, but we like it. We know our 
way around, we’ve got lots of pals in the camp, the Y always 
has something good going on, and the officers are white. Why 
can’t they let us stay ?” 

One of them had been a shipping clerk in a wholesale grocery, 
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another was a member of the Typographical Union, and the 
third had worked in an automobile repair shop. 

“ What do you like best about the life here?” I asked. 

The answers were dissimilar in form, but the substance was 
the same, translated thus: “ We started out to learn to do 
something and to be something, and we can see that we are 
making progress.” 

The shipping clerk made an illuminating contribution : 
“Everybody at home sympathized with me when I was drafted. 
They said the officers would grind me down with drills and 
orders until I was only a mechanical number. You bet I hated 
to come, but the scare tales were all fakes ; if a fellow does his 
duty, he’s treated like a man, exactly the same as in business.” 

But the most important remark came from the linotype man : 
“Back home I didn’t pay much attention to the war, because it 
seemed so far away. The man who worked on the machine next 
to mine was a Socialist. He was a great reader. He said he had 
read everything on both sides, and that Germany wasn’t under- 
stood in this country because all our news was doctored by 
English influence. His conclusion was that the war was a 
rivalry between competing monopolies, and this country sided 
with England because our monopolists stood to win most if Ger- 
many lost. Well, when I came here I wanted to know what kind 
of a job I’d got into. I’ve read everything I could find, and I 
know now what we are up against. We're not fighting the 
Huns, we're fighting hell; and if we chaps don’t know our 
business the devils will crucify us as they did the Canadian sol- 
diers and the nuns in Belgium. Lots of fellows here are begin- 
ning to understand that too, and that’s why they are putting 
their hearts into the work. But if you are going to write up 
these camps, tell the Government, or the Y, or the folks at 
home, to send us more war books, books full of the real stuff. 
The high society novels they send are punk for men in camp.” 

Comparatively few of the men, however, have sensed the 
seriousness of their job from books. Nor did it come to many 
of them from the formal drills, the setting-up exercises, or the 
acquisition of military terms and habits. The reality—the grim 
but thrilling reality—of their business came from the bayonet. 
Men can stand at attention without paying attention ; they can 
form columns of fours automatically ; they can salute as a matter 
of easily acquired habit ; they can learn the bugle calls by sub- 
conscious absorption ; but no man can wield the bayonet without 
visualizing death. The first and chief duty of the bayonet in- 
structor is to make men visualize death —their own or their foe’s. 
“ You must get him before he gets you ; it’s him or you, him or 
you, him or you!” Then the ghastly seriousness of the business 
comes over the recruit; the dreadful alternative flashes along 
every nerve, and commands the muscles of the eyes, the legs, 
and the arms as they have never been commanded before. It 
searches his soul and marks him as a coward or a man; it puts 
deep lines on his face and galvanizes his will; it changes him 
almost instantaneously from a civilian to a soldier. 

When the soldier is once made, discipline is simple. One of 
the most astounding things about the cantonments is the ease 
with which the heterogeneous mob has settled down into orderly. 
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obedient, and cheerful military units. Infractions of military or 
civil law have been less in quantity among the National Army 
men than infractions of, civil law alone among an equal number 
of men in eivil life. Major-General J. Franklin Bell has made 
« clear-cut statement about Camp Upton which is almost incred- 
ible, but which is indubitably true: “ We have a democratic 
army. We have an army‘where no man shirks, but every one 
does his utmost to help. Do you 'know that we have had the 


troops at Camp Upton—there are thirty thousand of them—for 


two months, and we have not had a single court martial? We 
have had no court martial because nobody has done wrong. Let 
me modify that, nobody has done wrong intentionally. We are all 
learning, beginners as it were, but all of us are doing our best.” 

Colonel M. B. Stewart, the Chief of Staff at Camp Devens, 
could not go as far as General Bell, but he was positively en- 
thusiastie about conditions in his cantonment: “The temper 
and spirit of the men could not be better ; the situation here is 
excellent in every respect; there is not an officer who is not 
highly gratified by the results so far obtained,” he told me. 
But | wanted the opinion of some one who was actually com- 
manding. I chose Colonel A. S. Conklin, of the 303d Field 
Artillery, 2a Regular Army man, who knows what an army 
means and what it means to make an army. He glowed with 
pleasure as he talked about his men. “ They are simply won- 
derful ; fine, clean, sturdy fellows from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and other parts of New England. They under- 
stand why they are. here and are putting the best of body, mind, 
and heart into their work. There is no surliness, no reluctance ; 
indeed, the very opposite. When an officer has to: correct them, 
they actually thank him and say, ‘It won’t oceur again, sir.’ 
It is going to be comparatively easy to make first-class soldiers 
of men with such a spirit.” But I think General Kennedy, 
commanding at Camp Dix,. was the most enthusiastic officer I 
saw concerning the drafted men. He confessed that he could 
not get over his sense of amazement that his division was set- 
tling down to its work with such an irreproachable spirit. One 
could see satisfaction and pride in his face and feel it in the 
timber of his voice. And yet Camp Dix is probably the most 
difficult of all our units, with an unusual amount of unlikely 
and recalcitrant material drawn from the foreign sections of 
industrial communities. Officers of various grades and branches 
of the service in Camp Gordon, speaking of their cantonment, 
gave me exactly the same impression. 

“ Barbed wire twenty feet high and ten feet deep to keep the 
men from deserting!’ Never was a prediction wider of the 
mark ; never was a fear more completely wiped out. And yet 
not one of those hundreds of thousands of men went into a can- 
tonment on his own initiative; Uncle Sam stretched out his 
hand, tore them up by the roots from their familiar and well- 
loved environment, dropped them into an ugly and comfortless 
place, abrogated the civil liberties which they had been brought 
up to look upon as their inalienable rights, put them to work at 
rough, unaccustomed, and monotonous tasks, and held before 
their eyes, as the culmination of it all, pain, gas suffocation, 
mutilation, and death in a foreign land at the hands of a brutal- 
ized foe. And yet—this is a miracle of democracy—the canton- 
ments are probably the most contented and cheerful spots in 
America, where laughter, cheers, and songs ripple or ring 
through the air a hundred times a day. 

What wrought the miracle? Many things. First and fore- 
most I put the solicitude of the authorities for the welfare of 
the men. Probably forty per cent of those drafted had not been 
the objects of care since infancy. But no sooner did they arrive 
in camp than all kinds of mysteriously inquisitive officers began 
to show a persistent interest in them. Were they clean? Some 
were not. Some had never been bathed in their lives, or at least 
since babyhood. A medical officer at Camp Dix told me of one 
recruit who was so absolutely filthy that no one would touch 
him; the hair on his body had grown back into his skin ; he 
was alive with vermin. They had to put him on the ground and 
scour him with brooms and soft soap. Following the cleanliness 
inquisitors came the uniformed dentists, who examined every 
tooth, extracting some, filling others, and issuing peremptory 
commands about tooth-brushes. Then another unifermed under- 
study of Providence insisted upon knowing the condition of the 
tuan’s feet, showing an incomprehensible concern for ingrowing 











toe nails. Was not all this enough? No, it was only the begin- 
ning. The recruit could not drink water unless it had been ana- 
lyzed, he could not eat meals which had not been tested first by 
scrupulous official palates, he could not sleep in his bunk unless 
it were certified to as being correctly made, he could not buy 
anything at the post exchange except what had been allowed 
on sale as pure, he could not even march or drill with his 
mouth open for fear of germs. So the men began to realize 
their value: they were worth Uncle Sam’s most constant 
scientific attention. Instead of irritating the men, it gave them 
a new sense of self-esteem. Possibly they wondered why they 
had not been worthy of as much solicitude while they were 
mere citizens, but, at any rate, they were now aware that 
they were valuable assets. The flattery pleased them even 
though they seemed to chafe under its application. 

Naturally and logically there followed the buoyancy of 
abounding health. The cleanliness, the simple but wholesome 
fare, the regularity of exercise, the open air; brought something 
absolutely new to a majority of the men—they felt the surge of 
a rich vitality in their veins. Thousands and thousands who 
had only subsisted hitherto began really to live. They had come 
from the gloomy canyons of our big cities, they had been torn 
from the cubby-holes of industrial offices, they had left forever 
the lung-clogging lint of the mill, they had jumped the counter 
and bade good-by to the .effeminacy of the department store ; 
yes, I feel certain that a majority of the men in the cantonments 
had been liberated from haunts or occupations which sapped 
their health, and within a month had felt themselves to be 
reborn. 

There will doubtless be many National Guard officers who 
will receive my next statement with incredulity. I believe the 
influence of the Reserve officers has been a most potent factor 
in the rapid molding of the drafted men. In the National Guard 
camps the Reserve officers did not take their places with ease. 
Plattsburg and Madison had not given them experience in 
handling men who had just come back from border service, 
and many of the non-coms. were more proficient than the wear- 
ers of brand-new uniforms. But in the National Army canton- 
ments the Reserve officers and the drafted men were beginning 
together, and each knew it. There was mutual tolerance ; when 
the officer muddled his commands and tangled his men in a 
hopeless formation, it was received with humor rather than 
scorn ; hauteur slipped out of the budding officer’s bearing. 
The Regular Army officers in the cantonments spoke much 
more confidently of the Plattsburg probationer than did the 
National Guard officers in the camps. Such a psychological 
situation is possible only in a democracy. And the Reserve offi- 
cers are deeply anxious to grow just a little faster than their 
men. They have a passion for leadership which springs from a 
genuinely neha motive. They want their units to overtake 
the National Guard and stand abreast of the Regular Army as 
quickly as possible, that when they lead their men into action 
no one will be able to make any invidious distinctions between 
the types of troops which face the common foe. 

Still, not all of these military considerations, combined could 
have achieved the happy results so noticeable in the National 
Army ; something more, something different, was needed. En- 
forced cleanliness, an accession of health, abundance of whole- 
some food, and a consciousness of duty faithfully performed 
cannot assuage the pangs of homesickness or compensate for 
the involuntary break in lifelong habits. There was a chasm to 
be bridged. Fortunately democracy is the real Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. The people of America said: “These boys are ours; we 
give them to the great crusade of our own free will; we must 
do everything conceivable and possible to make them feel that 
the uniform has not lifted them out of the normal life of the 
Nation.” So the people immediately set about to normalize the 
environment of the soldiers and thus head off any drift toward 
militarism. They fraternized with the men wherever khaki was 
seen ; they opened their homes on Sundays to total strangers 
as if the visitors were their own kith and kin; they hung out 
service flags and were as proud of the star which symbolized 
the drafted man as of the one which represented the Regular 
Army officer. 

This response of the people produced immediate results. Ofti- 
cers of the Federal service found State and city officials ready 
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to co-operate in eliminating the grosser temptations from the 
communities adjacent to the camps. Haunts of vice which had 
flourished under local political protection for decades were 
effectually closed. Except through tke efforts of some degener- 
ate bootleggers and the mistaken generosity of occasional foolish 
friends, liquor was made inaccessible to the soldiers. Clubs, 
Jodges, chapters of fraternal organizations, and a multitude of 
benevolent societies held open Taies for officers and enlisted 
men. Churches suspended their stereotyped activities and con- 
centrated upon providing entertainment, comfort, and inspiration 
for the army. Sevatee I have found nothing but respect and 
affection ; the camps are family affairs upon a National scale. If 
the Red Cross asked for one hundred million dollars, the people 
insisted upon making it about one hundred and _ twenty-five 
millions. [f the Y. M. C. A. needed thirty-five million dollars, 
the people poured out more than fifty millions, and said, “ Come 
again.” Every fund projected for the benefit of the Army is over- 
subseribed. The reflex of this upon the men in the camps is in- 
caleulable. It is not a cold-storage Congress disgorging money 
reluctantly under executive yreaeeen, but a Nation-wide offering 
of affection—it is largesse de luxe. The spirit of it thrills back 
through the cantonments, and the men say in their hearts, “ We 
will be worthy.” That is what makes an army—an instanta- 
neous and an invincible army—in a land where all the traditions 
of thought and action have hitherto been set against militarism. 
. While a vast amount of this National service for the National 
Army has been spontaneous and undirected, it is only natural 
that the larger part of it should be organized in order to fune- 
tion most effectively. Hence the War Department’s Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man. The work of the Commission is to co-ordinate every avail- 
able force in American life for the physical, mental, and moral 
benefit of the soldier body. It aims to fill every spare minute of 
camp life with occupations which meet the appetites of men 
accustomed to free civil life; to eliminate or reduce to a mini- 
mum the evils which have always hovered like vampires around 
military establishments ; and, finally, by a federated pressure of 
healthy influences, to strengthen and ‘inerease the moral health 
of the hundreds of thousands of men whom the Nation has 
called to specialized citizen service. 

Undoubtedly many parents, wives, sisters, and friends of the 
men have been seriously disturbed by the wild statements con- 
¢erning immorality on the part of the soldiers. For six weeks I 
have made close investigation of such charges, and without the 
slightest hesitation I brand them as infernal lies. Here and 
there, now and then, a soldier transgresses; any one would 
be a fool and an ignoramus to believe otherwise. But let the 
reader think out the situation. A camp of forty thousand men 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one implies the most 
virile section of a city of more than three hundred thousand 
inhabitants. But no camp produces in a month a fraction of the 
immorality practiced in such a city in a week. Facilities, oppor- 
tunities, and temptations open to civilians all the while im a 
large civil population are not presented to the soldiers. Only 
the most hardened and desperately insistent can find the few 
and well-hidden runways of vice. The bulk of the men’s time is 
pre-empted by rigid military duties; the larger part of the 
balance of their time is filled by occupations of the most whole- 
some nature provided within the camp by the various organiza- 
tions working together under Mr. Fosdick’s Commission. Ocea- 
sionally the men go to the near-by communities, and there the 
vigilance of the Government has practically driven away all 
commercialized vice, and has made it next to impossible for a 
soldier to obtain a drink of liquor. The communities near the 
camps are the most vice-free and orderly places I know in 
America or in any other land. To assert that our American 
moral sanctities are being violated wholesale by the soldiers is 
a vile insult to American womanhood and a form of treason 
toward the Government, and every such accuser should be tried 
instantly as a public enemy. 

I saw Mr. Fosdick on the subject in his Washington office. 
He is one of the calmest and keenest men I have ever met, yet 
he is vibrating with a splendid moral enthusiasm. Here is what 
he said : 

“The War Department has three lines of defense against the 
evils traditionally associated with armies and training camps. 
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The first line consists of the positive recreational activities. 
designed to take the place of the influences we are trying to 
eliminate. 

“ T remember standing in the street of Columbus, New Mexico. 
shortly after Villa devastated the village. Five thousand troops 
were encamped near by. There was nothing whatever in town 
to interest the men in their hours of leisure—no moving-picture 
shows, no reading-rooms, no places to read <nd smoke, no homes 
in which they would be welcome, not even a place to sit down. 
In fact, there was nothing at all in town except a few dirty 
saloons and a red light district. That these places were liber- 
ally patronized was due to the fact that there was nothing to 
compete with them. 

“It is not going to do any good merely to set up verboten 
signs along the road. Military regulations against these evils can 
be made ad infinitum, but nothing will be accomplished unless 
we can positively create wholesome, red-blooded sources of 
recreation and entertainment for our troops during their leisure 
hours. Otherwise we are not even going to make a dent in the 
twin problem of alcohol and prostitution. 

“ Obviously, therefore, the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities is more interested in its positive recreational pro 
gramme, both within and without the camps, than it is in any- 
thing else. This is our first line of defense. 

“ Our second line of defense, in case our first fails, lies in the 
police measures which we are taking to surround the men with 
a healthy environment. The powers conferred upon the War 
Department by Sections 12 and 13 of the Military Draft Law 
have been of great assistance in curbing the evils ; and the ma- 
chinery of the Depattantnt of Justice, of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Army, and of many private organizations, such as 
the American Social Hygiene Association, the’ Committee of 
Fourteen of New York, and the Committee of Fifteen of Chi- 
cago, have been enlisted in the fight. Through its own agents 
in the field the Commission is keeping in constant touch with 
= situation surrounding every military camp in the United 

states. 

“ As concrete examples of what has been accomplished may 
be mentioned the closing of red light districts in the following 
cities: Deming, New Mexico; El Paso, Waco, San. Antonio, 
Fort Worth, and Houston, Texas; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; Norfolk and Petersburg, Vir- 

inia ; Jacksonville, Florida ; Alexandria, Louisiana ; Savannah, 
eae Charleston, Columbia, and Greenville, South Caro 
lina; Douglas, Arizona; Louisville, Kentucky ; and Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. New Orleans has passed an ordinance which will 
wipe out its red light district on or about November 15. 
Many cities in which no red light districts were formally 
tolerated have, at the instance of the Commission, abolished 
their open houses of prostitution. 

“ The third line of defense, in case the first two fail, as far 
as disease is concerned, lies in the very excellent plans for pro- 
pote work laid out by the Surgeon-General’s department. 
Not only have we an inescapable responsibility to the families 
in the communities from which our young men are selected in 
keeping their environment clean, but from the standpoint of 
our duty and determination to create an efficient Army we are 
bound as a military necessity to do everything in our power to 
promote the health and conserve the vitality of the men in the 
training camps. This war is going to be won on the basis of 
man power, and we cannot afford to lose a single soldier through 
any cause with which medical science can successfully grapple. 

“ These, then, are the three lines of defense which the Gov. 
ernment is setting up to protect the character and efficiency of 
its troops. In so far as it is humanly possible to accomplish it, 
we are determined that our young men shall come back from 
this war with no sears except those won in honorable conflict.” 

As a result of visits to many camps, searching investigations 
in the near-by communities, conversations with scores of officers 
and hundreds of enlisted men, and a careful questioning of vari- 
ous civilians who know the military situation intimately, | 
believe that Uncle Sam is going to send back to their families 
and communities hundreds of thousands and possibly millions 
of men infinitely better qualified physically, mentally, and 
morally for the duties of citizenship in a democracy than they 
were when called to the colors. 
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(c) cuineoinst ~ 
THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER AND SPECIAL AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, EARL READING, AND LADY READING 


In 1913 the Attorney-General of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Rt. Hon. Rufus Daniel ‘saacs, was made Lord Chief Justice, the first Jew to 
hold that exalted judicial office. In 1914 he ws raised to the peerage as the first Baron Reading. Now, as Earl Reading, in his tifty-eighth year (he was born in London, 
October 10, 1860), he is sent to this country a British Ambassador. He married Alice Edith Cohen, of London, in 1887. They have one son, The official announcement 
of Earl Reading’s appointment says: ‘* Lord . eading as High Commissioner and Special Ambassador will have full authority over the members of all British missions 
ent to the United States in connection with ‘he active prosecution of the war, and the labors of such missions will be completely under his direction and control ” 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 
REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY 


THE NEW COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN CONVOY FLEET, 
B. WILSON 
Admiral Wilson succeeds Admiral William B. Fletcher (who has been recalled 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ONCE A HUMBLE SEAMAN, NOW THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF 
MARINE 
The bexrded man at the right, Debinkof, is reported now to occupy the impor- 
for service at home) in command of our convoy fleet in European waters—a posi- tant post of Minister of Marine under the Bolshevik Government, though he 
was but lately an ordinary seaman on a battle-ship 


tion involving great responsibility 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 


THE RETIRING BRITISH AMBASSADOR, SIR CECIL SPRING-RICE 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice was born in 1859. He has been attached to the British 


diplomatic corps in Tokyo, Berlin, Constantinople, and Petrograd, and was Min- 
ister in suecession to Persia and to Sweden. Since 1913 he has occupied the post 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, NOW A NAVAL CHAPLAIN 
Dr. van Dyke, former United States Minister to the Netherlands, has entered 


from which he is now retiring 





the Naval Reserve service. He will, it is announced, be a chaplain, ranked as 
lieutenant-commander. He was once pastor of the Brick Church (Presbyterian) 
in New York City and afterwards professor at Princeton 


(c} UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD ; er a etal ar RE = 
A BIG BRITISH GUN ON THE FLANDERS FRONT 
‘The size of the guns now employed in the war may be judged from this photograph, a British official one. This gun is being hauled along a road in Flanders to a more 
advanced position after a gain. Two trailer trucks carry this huge piece of artillery and a tractor furnishes the motive power. This gun. is said to be even bigger 
than the German ‘* Busy Bertha ™* type 
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TESY OF GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION 4 

THE CHECKER-PLAYER’S TRIUMPH 

ving-picture producers cannot always find actors who can ‘‘ make up ”’ so effectively as to rival real “‘ types,” they state. In the above picture, photographed for 

ene ina new play, the producers, we are informed, found these old checker-players in a little Maine fishing village and induced them to have their photograph 
taken at a most interesting stage of their favorite game 








have had to wait eight years for this story of his life.’ 
It was worth waiting for. His son has written, or rather 
we should say edited, this life with reverencing candor—a com- 
bination rare in biographers. Most portrait painters flatter. A 
few satirize their sitters. The biographer who can give to the 
public a dispassionate portrait of one whom he loved and hon- 
ored is an artist of rare ability. The task laid upon Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., was for other reasons one of extreme diffi- 
culty. Dr. Hale once said to me that he had never destroyed a 
letter. He was a great correspondent. He had a tropically fer- 
tile mind and a passion for self-expression. One can well believe 
that the amount of material in his biographer’s hands was “ very 
vreat.” It included, he tells us, “ thousands of letters, many dia- 
ries and day-books, a great number of sermons as well as lec- 
tures and addresses, besides note-books, scrap-books, common- 
place books, sketch-books, and other such material. His printed 
writings also were voluminous, and had never been entirely col- 
lected, nor even completely catalogued.” Out of this super- 
abundant material Mr. Hale has made a wise selection, though 
we could have spared some of Dr. Hale’s letters of foreign 
travel if their place cbuld have been taken with more letters of 
an autobiographical and self-revelatory character. ¥ 
Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston, May 14, 1822. 
I lis father was the owner and editor of the Boston “* Daily Adver- 
‘tiser ” when that journal was the recognized organ of the intéllect- 
ual aristocracy of eastern Massachusetts. The daily paper was 
less a gatherer of news than it is today, but its editorial pages 
exercised a greater influence on public opinion. His father was 
a cultivated scholar; he had a fine literary sense; kept up: his 
Latin; read French and German easily. His mother, fhe son 
tells us, “ was the only woman in Boston who could read Ger- 
man when I was a boy,” by which I understand that he simply 
means that she was the only woman in Boston within his ac- 
uaintance who read German. The boy was born into a literary 
atmosphere, and from early boyhoed -was used to books, news- 
papers, and magazines, and the machinery of producing them. 
* All of us,” he says, “were born into a home crammed with 
‘newspapers, books, perfectly familiar with types and ink and 
paper and proof-sheets and manuscripts.” The childrén wrote 
and printed books and newspapers. At one time “ they wrote 
a whole library. It still exists—the Franklin Circulating 
Library—little booklets of perhaps three or four inches square 
‘in which are printed by hand youthful tales in many volumes.” 
Thus the boy was born, not with a silver spoon in his mouth, but 
with a pen in his hand, and acquired the kind of culture which 
can be acquired only during childhood and in a cultivated home. 
He entered Harvard College at thirteen years of age, afte 


1D: EDWARD EVERETT HALE died in 1909. We 


four years at the Latin School. There are no advantages with-/, 
out some compensating disadvantages. To an eager mind’, 
aceustomed to living among books and getting knowledge by a ‘ 


process as natural as breathing the mechanical processes of the 
school were wearisome. “1 may as well say,” he says, “ first as 
last, that school was always a bore to me. I did not so much 
hate it as dislike it asa necessary nuisance.” Nevertheless, he 
proved himself a good scholar, both in school and college. He 
had parts in the sophomore, junior, and senior entertainments 
und exhibitions ; won college prizes for two dissertations ; was 
one of the first eight in the Phi Beta Kappa; and graduated 
second in his class. 

The college in his time was scarcely less mechanical than the 
school. The students learned their lessons and recited them to 
the professors. He got his lessons as a matter of course, but 
found time in addition to read novels, study history, hunt for 
wild flowers, do philosophical experiments, and take an active 
part in college student life. Iam not sure but that a college 
course which allowed such students as Edward Everett Hale 
and Phillips Brooks time for their own independent intellectual 
activities would not afford better training than the modern 
/ 'The Life and Letters of Edward Everett. Hale. By Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
~ vols. Llustrated. Little, Beewnat Co., Boston. $5. 
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course, which fills the student’s life so full of preseribed re«d- 
ings that he has no time to follow his own literary inclinations. 
Perhaps the modern method is better for the average boy, the 
older method better for the willing student. Those pessimists 
who lament the tendencies of modern college life might do well 
to compare the college of 1917 with the following experience of 
young Hale in the college of 1837: 

“On conversing this morning with those who had been present 
at prayers, I found that there had beea considerable noise, and 
that one or two of our class were drunk. On going to morning 
prayers [they | found a good many panes broken in University win- 
dow. There was a good deal of noise in Dr. Ware’s recitation-room. 
There were one or two apples and a lemon which were being 
thrown constantly from one side of the room to the other, to the 
imminent danger of the heads they happened to be aimed at. In 
the evening after supper .. . I oka ‘tremendous explosion 
which I thought was a pump blown up. . . .-I found that either 
this, or 2 later explosion which I did not hear, was made by a tor- 
pedo put on the sill of one of the windows of University.” Ex- 
plosions followed every night for several nights, and these grew 
more serious as time went on. Three months later, “when we 
went to prayers this morning we found the chapel in great con- 
fusion, owing to the explosion of a bomb placed in front of the 
8 The windows were all broken, almost-every pane of glass 

eing destroyed, the front of the high platform on which the 
pulpit stands was blown in, the os broken in several 
places where pieces of the shell had entered, woodwork of pews, 
pare es and seats hurt in some places, the clock injured, ' 
part of the curtain inside of the pulpit torn away, and a couple 

of inscriptions in immense letters on the wall to this effect: ‘A 

bone for old Quin to pick.’ ” 

Graduating at seventeen years of-age, young “Hale decided to 
enter the ministry. His mother especially, but» also his father, 
had always desired him to be a minister, and his friends in col- 
lege had known of his general intentions long before his gradu- 
ation. “ He did not, however, desire to study in the Divinity 
School. Just why is not clear. Perhaps it was in part-a piece 
of his lifelong objection for doing anything in a mechanical 
way, a feeling that made him through life critical of all insti- 
tutional processes of education.” So the son interprets his 
father’s motive, I think correctly. Dr. Hale was by tempera- 
ment and training an independent. He had no inclination to 
model himself after any prescribed pattern, and it would have 
been really impossible for him to be run into a. mold. He had 
to be himself. He was preordained to be the architect as well 
as the builder of his own mind. 

The motive which took him #ito the ministry was not a pro- 
foundly spiritual one. “ He was not,” his son says, “ very deeply 
impressed by the responsibilities and opportunities of a minis- 
ter’s life.” And he says himself, “One prime reason for the 
choice of my profession was my desire to be in a walk where | 
might press my general literature.” His ambition, however, was 
not merely a literary ambition. He chose the ministry part 
beeause it offered an opportunity for a literary pursuit, but also 
partly because it offered an opportunity to be “at the same 
time useful and helpful to all kinds of persons who were not s0 
fortuitately placed in the world as himself.” The first of these 


motives may have been the earlier one, but the second soon , 


became and always remained the dominating motive of his life. 

The author of Genesis has described in a figure the secret of 
man’s double nature. He was made of earth, but into him God 
breathed the breath of his own life. Jesus used this figure in 4 
play upon words which I venture to interpret to the English 
reader by a paraphrase: “ The breath of God bloweth where it 
will, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that 1s 
born of the breath.of God.” Dr. Hale has left a record of his 
experience of this breath of God upon his own soul. He was in 
Albany, where he had gone to aid in an effort which a few were 
making to establish a Unitarian church in that city. It was 
before his first pastorate. He was about twenty-two years of 
age; he was alone, a stranger in a strange city, and doubted 
whether the people of the so-called parish even knew that he 
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was in town, Sixty years after he described the experience 
which then came to him unsought but never to be forgotten : 
Perhaps it was to this loneliness that I owe a revelation which 
stands out in my memories of life. I had been reading in my 
musty, dark bedroom by an air-tight stove. I think I was reading 
the “ Revue de Deux Mondes.” But I put the book down for 
what people used to call reflection, and I saw or perceived or 
felt that I was not alone and could not be alone. This Present 
Power knows me and loves me. I know Him and love Him. He 
is here, I am here. We are together. And it is a companionship 
much closer than I could have with’any human being sitting in 
that chair. 


The biographer thinks that his father was a believer in theo- 
logical doctrine. That depends upon what is meant by “ theo- 
logical doctrine.” Theology is defined by the Century Dictionary 
as “The science concerned with ascertaining, classifying, and 
systematizing all attainable truth concerning God and his rela- 
tion to the universe.” I do not think that Dr. Hale ever was 
interested in ascertaining, classifying, and systematizing all 
attainable truth concerning God and his relation to the universe. 
In 1874, replying to an inquirer who had asked for some books 
which would explain to him the Unitarian faith, Dr. Hale 
replied: “ What I do or donot happen to think about one thing 
or another is of very little consequence, if only I have the infi- 
nite help of God’s holy spirit, which does come to any man who 
believes God is, that God loves him, and is eager to help him as 
being indeed his child.” It was not the organization of thought 
but the abundance of life that interested Dr. Hale. To this cor- 
respondent he said, “ Live with all your might, and you will 
have more life with which to live.” 

This consciousness of God was the foundation of Dr. Hale’s 
character and the inspiration of his ministry. “I know,” he 
wrote in one of his letters, “ that that divine spirit which guides 
us always, led me, even in boyhood, to choose such themes, shall 
I say, as the fit starting-places for the duties of the pulpit. That 
perfect love casts out fear, and that this love must show itself in 
action and not in word—this may be said to be a fair foundation 
for whatever the pulpit has to say or do.” It is true that Dr. 
Hale was always a loyal Unitarian, and did very much to 
inspire modern Unitarianism,. What he meant by Unitarianism 
he made clear by referring to its origin. “ Unitarians,” he said, 
“were first so called (in Hungary, 1563) because they believed 
in the unity of religion for all Christians, whatever their 
especial creed, whether Lutheran, Calvinist, or Socinian.” His 
Unitarianism was that of Dr. Martineau, who objected to the 
title,and permitted it under protest. Not the creed, but the spirit 
of a church which insisted that unity should depend on the 
spirit, held them both loyal to the Church in which they were 
born. They were Unitarians because they both believed that 
the unity of Christendom should depend not on a common creed 
but on the unifying spirit of faith, hope, and love. 

But Dr. Hale was much more than a preacher of ethical cul- 
ture, much more than a social reformer. It is true, as his son 
says, the father was one of the pioneers in the modern movement 
for social work; but chat work was always inspired by his faith 
in the living God. “ Hospitality, education, charity in the life 
of a church are all subordinate to worship,” he said. This spirit- 
ual faith converted his early desire to be helpful into a passion 
for helpfulness. Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt ceased to be 
his models. He enjoyed literature as a recreation, but he had 
no interest in merely playing with ideas himself. Thought be- 
came his instrument. His stories were parables. It will be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere a keener satire of that specious interna- 
tionalism which repudiates love of one’s own country than is 
furnished by “ The Man Without a Country ;” or a better satire 
on the modern habit of self-measurement by the mere quantity 
of one’s activity, not the quality, than “ My Double and How 

‘le Undid Me ;” or a more inspiring interpretation of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ by service and sacrifice, rather than by profession, 
han the story “In His Name.” The biographer tells us that 
his father regarded that as his best story, and I agree with him. 
lt is not more popular than “The Man Without a Country,” 
‘mit it is the interpretation of a profounder life. 

Dr. Hale was naturally an individualist. The demands made 
upon him by the needs of the community in his first parish, the 
city of Worcester, and the call of his heavenly Father which 
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those needs interpreted to him, made him from the begin- 
ning of his pastorate a social worker. Long before Dr. 
Parkhurst coined the phrase, “ The church is the minister's 
force, not his field,” Dr. Hale adopted this principle. Neither 
church nor pastor was concerned with spiritual experiences 
alone. “ Wherever there were those who had no one else to 
stand by them in their social life—whether it were to help 

them to some work that should give them a daily wage or to 

offer them some association and fellowship which should maké 

their lives happier or more effective—there, in his view, the 

Church of the Unity should be at hand to counsel and help.” 

His tirst call to Boston, to a church well established and a con- 

gregation made up of older people, but without Sunday-school 

or benevolent institutions, he declined. The second call to Boston 

won him because the church was largely made up of young 

people, energetic, wide awake, eag ‘+r for work and for some one 

to guide them. What that church became under his organizing 

and inspiring ability, and what Dr. Hale became through its 

influence as a leader in every form of Christian philanthropy, is 

a part of the history of the American Church. 

The other effect which Dr. Hale’s religious experience had 
upon him was seen in his conversion from a conservative into a 
progressive. The Boston “ Advertiser,” of which his father was 
proprietor and editor, was a representative of the Whig party 
and an admirer of Daniel Webster. His mother’s brother was 
that Edward Everett who ran as Vice-President on the pacifists’ 
ticket with Mr. Bell in the campaign which elected Abraham 
Lincoln. Thus certainly by his training, and I think also by 
his temperament, Dr. Hale was a conservative. In the letters 
which his son publishes there is no reference found to any of the 
radically anti-slavery men of ‘his time—Theodore Parker, 
William L. Garrison, Wendell Phillips—and only the barest 
references to Henry Ward Beecher and Charles Sumner. He 
makes no reference to the capture of Sims and his return to 
slavery, which inflamed not only all Boston but all New England 
with fiery resentment. But the abolition of the Missouri Com- 
promise so far converted Dr. Hale that he took an active part 
in the Emigrant Aid Society, which had as its object the migra- 
tion of free men to settle in Kansas and make it a free State. 
Before the Civil War he was hoping against hope that there 
would be no war, and when it came his comment was, “ [ am 
exquisitely sorry now that it is here. I did not know that I 
could be so sorry about anything out of the family.” 

But there was no doubt of his loyalty to the Taden and to 
liberty, and at the war’s close he threw himself into the work 
of creating what he called “The New Civilization” with char- 
acteristic energy and enthusiasm. In his college days he had 
written with apparent approval of a college preacher who com- 
plained that “ Judea has given way to Texas, and anti-slavery 
and Canada take the place of salvation.” But during the war 
he preached a sermon in favor of the war loan, and when it was 
over he wrote to his son that “with the end of the war the 
time will come for us not only to colonize the South but to 
convert the Southern cities by an infusion of all Christian life 
and charity in a way they have known nothing of.” The sen- 
tence is worth quoting as an indication that Dr. Hale, in spite 
of his broad-mindedness, had not in 1865 gotten free from the 
provincialism of the Athens of America. By 1889 he had out- 
grown that provincialism and become an internationalist. In 
that year, fourteen years before the First Hague Conference, 
he made in Washington an address in which, so far as I know, 
was first publicly proposed a Permanent International Tribu- 
nal for the settlement of international controversies. 

I am inclined to think the greatest power that any man may 
covet for himself is the power of growing. That power Edward 
Everett Hale possessed in a remarkable degree. He retained 
his vigor of mind and body to the end. He attended the inau- 
guration of Mr. Taft on March 4, 1909, and would have 
preached, if he could have obtained his physician’s permission, 
on Anniversary week of that year, on June 6. On June 10 he 
died. The secret of his growth, indeed the secret of his powers, 
he has given to the world in his ever-memorable paraphrase of 
Paul’s summary of the religion of faith, hope, and love: “ Look 
up and not down; look forward and not back; look out and 
not in; lend a hand.” 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudso.., New York. 
























AD FINEM 
BY JEAN BROOKE BURT 


When it is over and the Great Cause won, 
Then you can say how hard it was to go, 

We two together, underneath the sun, 

Alone, on some far hill where sweet winds blow. 
But now there is not time for talk, just deeds 
Of sacrifice, made glorious to us all. 

We will be brave for one another’s needs, 
Answering dry-eyed the country’s call. 

We will be wise, my Love, unto the end 

When you must Jeave me, not forlorn, for now 


I know our hearts flame as one fire, and blend 
Like mist that gathers at a steamer’s bow. 

We have had days together, you and I; 
Memories of these lie fresh within my heart, 

So when the hour must come to say good-by, 
Remembering, | will be brave to part. 

When it is over, if you come to me, 

Your clear eyes kind with knowledge of the fires 
Of battlefields, God grant we two will see 
Peace, and the waiting dreams of our desires. 


BUSINESS TO WIN 


N discussing “ business as usual” we have taken the position 
that: business must be wnusual, so to speak, during the war. 
It ought always to be remembered that all that the Gov- 
ernment and the manufacturer do or determine not to do, as 
well as all that the individual does or omits doing, should 
have as its primary principle, not “ Business for Pleasure,” or, 
in the ordinary meaning, “* Business for Profit,” but * Business 
to Win.’ 

In continuing the discussion we here print a communication 
from Mr. F. 'T. Miller, whose far-sighted activities in the 
months preceding our declaration of war against Germany were 
an important factor in providing such measure of industrial 
preparedness as we have had. In printing this letter we wish 
to acknowledge it as a specially clear expression of our own 
views : 

“'The public has not been urged to cut off all water freight 
and travel in order to release in advance ships and seamen, 
which might later be needed for Government use, as evidently 
this would disperse the crews and lay up the ships. [f this 
had been done, ships, when required by the Government, 
would be out of commission and would not be available for 
immediate use. On the contrary, the Government has comman- 
deered ships when each could be put to immediate use, and 
the traffic has gradually been accommodated by substitutes or 
re-routage. 

“ The automobile industry has been allowed to share the use 
of chrome steel with the Government, to continue the manu- 
facture of cars of all sorts and keep their organizations together 
in running order, so that the plants and their organizations 
may be in readiness to serve the Government in the manufacture 


of war munitions as fast as definite work can be assigned to 
each. The publie has not been urged to discontinue the use of 


automobiles in order to release these plants and their labor. 
Had this been done, the plants would be out of commission, the 
labor would be dispersed, and the organizations would not be in 
readiness to serve the Government promptly as its requirements 
arise. 

“ A prominent financier identified with the Administration, 
in an address before a body of business men on December 6, is 
quoted by the press as having said: ‘ The great thing you can 
do to help win this war is to get the idea of personal responsi- 
bility, so that when the people have a dollar to spend they will 
weigh, not whether they can afford to spend it in the way they 
desire, but whether the Government can afford to have them 
spend it in the way they desire. We must see that the 
dollar spent for unnecessary things is a menace to the country. 

We have seen Congress appropriate $19,000,000,000. We 
are demanding from labor and workshops a substantial part of 
this sum in twelve months. The obvious conclusion which one 
must at once draw from these figures is that workshops must 
be released ; labor must be released from making all things 
which it has been making for our comfort, pleasure, and luxuries 
to the work the Government wants done.’ 
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“ This principle, if applied to all mdustries, may not only 
put out of commission some plants which may be later found 
to be essential for Government use and make them unready to 
serve the Government immediately when needed, but may have 
a tendenéy to disrupt the general production of wealth by which 
the war industries must be supported. The question which 
naturally arises in the lay mind is: Why not, as the necessity 
for each arises, commandeer the plants, together with their 
organizations, while they are in running order, and, in the 
meantime, encourage rather than disrupt general production ” 

“If the purpose of the ‘War Savings Campaign” is the 
immediate present release of labor and plants for future Gov- 
ernment use, then a waste in production will oceur before each 
plant is specifically required. 

“ If the purpose of the War Savings Campaign is to reduce 
the cost of labor and materials by limiting consumption, then 
why not first attempt to reduce that cost by eliminating profit- 
eering of all kinds? The President has stated in his message to 
Congress, in substance, that the laws of supply and demand are 
now inoperative, 

“Tf the War Savings Campaign results in the general prac- 
tice of hoarding, it will release labor and capital only to cause 
hunger and bankruptcy. 

“* With the very human tendency toward fear, with the possi- 
bility of a long war, and with the probability of panics caused 
by unexpected reverses, a campaign of unreasoned economy 
may easily induce the practice of hoarding and result in a 
serious business depression, causing deficiency of production 
and lowering our chances of winning the war. 

“ Thrift that employs its savings for production cannot be 
too strongly urged. The ‘nimble sixpence’ is of more service 
to the country than is the ‘slothful pound,’ both in times of 
peace and in times of war. Production in the United States is 
a factor vital to the success of the Allies: the United States, 
unlike England and France, has the production of no other 
country to fall back upon. 

“ The general production of our country is said to be about 
forty billion dollars annually, and the general business about 
one hundred billion dollars, of which perhaps ninety per cent 
or more is domestic business. The economic history of the eoun- 
try has shown that business can withstand many adverse foreign 
influences, but that it is easily affected by internal conilitions. 
even of a temperamental nature. 

“ The whole world is drifting from individualism to govern- 
ment control. It is vital that this control shall be constructive. 
If ships, plants, or industries are needed for the prosecution of 
the war, they should be taken when and as required; but an 
indirect releasing of labor and plants for possible future Gov- 
ernment use through a general boycott of business or hoarding 
of money or materials i is unconstructive control. 

“In his recent address before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Atlantic City the Seeretary of War said : ‘ There 
is but one answer to the destruction which has gone on in the 
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wealth of the world, and that is the production of new wealth. 
‘Therefore the primary function of business is to produce. 
Government control should encourage production in such a 











ve WAS blue,” said a man in khaki, recently; “I was very 
blue, and I never would lave believed it possible to have 
such a good time among strangers.” 

Said another: “ When I go over to France, in the trenches, I 
shall think oftener of this house than of all the other places I 

“have seen since I came to camp.” 

These two men were speaking of Hostess Houses. Fifty-eight 
of them have been built at the various camps in this country, 
or contracted for, and thirty-three are now in active operation. 

If any one is inclined to wonder what the Young Women’s 
Christian Association can possibly have to do with war, he will 
tind his answer—or at least one answer—in those houses. 
What purposes these houses serve can best be told, perhaps, in 
such pictures as are reproduced on the two following pages. The 
houses serve for the soldier as the hospitable home of a friend and 
neighbor, and they provide what these men need but otherwise 
would not have—the normal and wholesome company and influ- 
ence of women. We wonder whether the men of any other armies 

- in history could ever find the recreation, the education, and the 
homelike environment that are here pictured. Traditionally 
there has been little of good ‘associated with women in army 
camps. In the category of “ camp followers” there has been in 
former years a special stigma attached to the women of the 
camps. The Young Women’s Christian Association has brought 
ubout a revolution. These pictures that come from North, North- 
east, and West, and from the eastern and western South, record 
that revolution at a glance. These Hostess Houses are monu- 
ments to the patriotism and fine influence of the young American 
woman, 

As may be seen by the pictures, these houses vary in design ; 
but each house is planned so as to include a large reception- 
room, where the mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts who go 
to visit the soldiers in camp may meet them in homelike sur- 
roundings ; a rest-room for women waiting until the soldier is 
off duty ; a nursery where children may be left by visiting 
parents; a cafeteria where men as well as women may eat. 
Telephones or couriers summon the soldier to the Hostess 
House on the arrival of his friends. No summons is needed, 
however, for many a soldier who goes because he craves a bit of 
home cooking or a place that has the atmosphere of a hos- 
pitable friend’s home. 

It is not only in the camps that the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association provides hospitality for the men under military 
training, but also in communities adjoining the camps. In those 
communities the Young Women’s Christian Association has 
opened no less than sixty-one centers to provide recreation for 
the soldiers and for other purposes. In these centers girls are 
taught proper respect for the uniform of the country, and ad- 
vised as to how they should conduct themselves in the company 
of soldiers, who are regularly entertained under careful chaper- 
onage. These and all the buildings and cafeterias of the Asso- 
ciation are open to all men of the Army and Navy. These 
places afford not only meeting-places for soldiers and those who 
come to call on them, but also entertainments, concerts, and 
dances. In these centers, as well as in the Hostess Houses, there 
is in this way provision made for soldiers to have the company 
of women under proper auspices. 

Of the thirty-three Hostess Houses now in use five are for 
colored women. The very fact that a safeguard is being thrown 
about white girls makes any menace to the colored girl more 
real. She is certainly subject to zvery strain and temptation in 
war times that is put upon her white sister. So these Hostess 

Houses for colored women have been provided, and colored sec- 

retaries are directing Young Women’s Christian Association 
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manner as to maintain and improve the tools of industry, which 
should be operated with a view to increased efficiency until 
drafted for specific war purposes. 
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WHAT THE WOMEN ARE DOING FOR OUR ARMY AND 
| NAVY 
THE HOSPITABLE Y. W. C. A. IN 


WAR TIME 


work among colored girls along the same lines as that for 
white girls. 

Among these plans for the protection of all sorts and condi- 
tions of girls is that of the Patriotic League. This now num- 
bers some two hundred thousand members. War workers have 
compiled a directory of all girls in communities affeeted by the 
war, with information as to nationality, addresses, guardian's 
name, social, business, and religious life, etc. The button of the 
Patriotic League indicates that the wearer is an adherent of 
the type of patriotism and morale for which the Young Women’s 
Christian Association stands. What it indicates can be told in 
the words of a young mill girl who, when asked by a new girl 
what the button meant, answered: “ Well, as far as I can get 
it, when you wear a button and a young gentleman friend sees 
it, he says, ‘ Nothing doing here.’ ” 

It is not only, however, in or near the camps that the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is doing its war work. War 
has transformed the country, and, in particular, the country’s 
industry. For instance, in the gun division of the Ordnance 
Bureau at Washington, the majority of the fifteen hundred 
employees are women. Hundreds of other employees are needed. 
In industries throughout the country positions left vacant by 
men called to the colors are being filled by women. More and 
more the work done in munitions factories will become woman's 
work. Even ships will be built by women. Indeed, the other 
day an English officer predicted that the time may come when 
English battle-ships will be entirely constructed by women. 
from the submission of the first blue print to the slipping off 
the ways. 

These new and, according to familiar standards, abnormal 
conditions have not been without their menace to the physical 
and moral well-being of women. To meet these conditions the 


Young Women’s Christian Association is making provision. 
In particular, the Association has felt the need of making 


provision for the housing of these women and girls. The Gov- 
ernment in this respect has been laggard. The dl Women's 
Christian Association also feels that it must make provision 
for the.wholesome social life of these women and these girls : 
for they will not be good workers unless they are contente«|. 
More especially, the Association is assigning social workers to 
groups of foreign women and girls to accustom them as soon 
as possible to American habits and to the English language. 

o meet these and other new requirements the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has undertaken to raise a fund of five 
million dollars. It is estimated that this sum will meet 
demands up to the 1st of July next. As a consequence of its 
“ drive” which culminated on January 17, practically all of this 
sum has been raised. 

The President of the United States has expressed his admira- 
tion for the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and the high value which he puts upon its work, and the Chair- 
man of the Government’s Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, Mr. Raymond Fosdick, has said that the War 
Department’s “ attempt to rationalize the environment of our 
army camps would suffer considerably if it were not for the 
splendid efforts of the Young Women’s Christian Association.” 

What we have described here has to do only with the work 
of the Association on this side of the ocean. There.is no doubt 
that its work in France, for the nurses at the front, for the 
girls in the French munition plants, and for our men who go 
overseas, will increase. 

It is evident that the country ought to do what it is called upon 
to do by the legend on Mr. Benda’s effective posters designed 
for the Association—* Stand behind the country’s girlhood.” 
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. ©. A. HOSTESS HOUSE 


LIVING ROOM OF THE Y.W. C. A. HOSTESS HOUSE AT CAMP DEVENS, AYER, MASS. 


. A. CLUB AND HOSTESS HOUSE AT BREMERTON, WASHINGTON 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—HOSTESS, 
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ENTERTAINER, SOCIAL HELPER OF OUR SOLDIERS IN CAMP 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. 


MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of January 16, 1918 


Fach week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THr Eprrors. 


{Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
ove lesson or study, Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The President’s Address ; The 
War Aims of the Nations. 
Reference: Editorial, page 87 ; pages 90, 
91. 
Questions : 

1. How has The Outlook characterized 
President Wilson’s address? Explain and 
dliseuss each characterization. 2. What does 
The Outlook think this address should do 
for America? 3. Make comparisons between 
the suggestions of peace made by the Bolsh- 
eviki and those made by Germany and 
Turkey ; between those by Lloyd George 
and those by President Wilson ; between 
those by Lloyd George and President Wil- 
yon and those by Germany and Turkey. 
What thoughts impress themselves upon 
you very strongly as you make these com- 
parisons? 4. Make clear the meaning of 
“autonomy,” “ political independence,” 
“ sovereignty,” “ economic independence,” 
“ commercial boycott,” “ evacuation,” “ res- 
toration,” “damages,” “reparation,” “ in- 
demnities,” “ plebiscite,” “ international 
law,” “ neutral,” “neutralized.” 5. Are you 
satisfied as to the arrangement President 
Wilson suggests for Turkey ¢ Ought she 
to be made to get entirely out of Europe ? 
Discuss at length. 6. Do you think Presi- 
dent Wilson’s terms would in any way in- 
terfere with Germany’s legitimate interests 
and rights? Why or why not? 7. Dis- 
cuss : President Wilson has set forth “ the 
indispensable elements of an enduring 
yeace.” 8. What effect do you think the 
President's address will have upon Russia ? 
Upon the liberal elements in Germany ? 
Upon the Pan-Germanists ? Upon popular 
responsibility everywhere ? 9. Compare the 
map of Europe as it was in June, 1914, 
with the map of Europe as it would be 
were President Wilson's suggestions car- 
ried out. Why is it that the peace of the 
world pede | so much upon boundary 
lines ¢ 
B. Topie: Japan in the War; The Spirit 

of Japan. 
Reference: Pages 54; 92 94. 
(Juestions : 

1. Explain very carefully what Ambas- 
sudor Morris said about “ international 
(lemoeracy.” Discuss the significance of 
this political doctrine., 2. What important 
difference did he bring out between the 
object of the Allies in this war and the 
object of the Central Powers?’ 3. From 
reading Mr. Mason’s article, what is Japan’s 
foreign policy as set forth by Marquis 
Okuma? 4. How has the Marquis vindi- 
cated that policy ? 5. What historical facts 
well worth remembering are found in this 


article? 6. What is Marquis Okuma’s opin- 
ion of China, and of how the other nations 
should regard international relations be- 
tween China and Japan? 7. What value 
does he place upon the Ishii-Lansing Agree- 
ment? Tell what you think of it. 8. What 
is the spirit of Japan? Do you like it ? Tell 
why or why not. 9. Mr. Mason speaks of 
Marquis Okuma as “a force in politics.” 
Discuss the obligatiox® of every individual 
being such a force. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The Government and the Rail- 
ways. 

Reference : 
Questions : 

1. What are the “first steps in Govern- 
ment operation ” of the railways as outlined 
by The Outlook? 2. What are some of, 
the statements of opinion as to public 
operation of railways found in The 
Outlook of January 9, 1918 (pages 48-50) ? 
State what Mr. Gompers thinks of this 
matter (page 89). 3. In the light of these 
various statements, tell in your own words 
what you think of public operation of rail- 
ways. 4. Do youthink Mr. Price has drawn 
a sensible analogy between the circulatory 
system of the human body and the railway 
system of the United States? Give your 
reasons. 5. Has Mr. Price proved the ne- 
cessity and the advisability of permanent 
Government operation of the railways? 
6. Diseuss what Mr. Price has said about 
the probable effect of the change of railway 
operation upon the value of railway securi- 
ties. 


Pages 83; 89; 102, 106, 107. 


III —PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not diseussed in it.) 

1. The study of international relations is 
a duty of all Americans. 2. The nations of 
the world should refuse to have any dealings 
with Germany after this war is over, unless 
she reorganizes her Government along truly 
democratic lines. 3. Broad-minded patriot- 
ism is rare in political history. 4. The 
excesses of democrats have always been 
the best aids of reactionaries. 5. Autoc- 
racy has produced more great leaders than 
democracy. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for January 16, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning 7 your own words. 
The figures in a iy refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Free trade, equal trade, contiguous, 
human liberty, cireumlocution (87) ; impe- 
rial, autocratic, republican institutions, cul- 
pable (84); Marquis, igneous, caloritic, 
cache, cadaverous, “ Yellow Peril” (92) ; 
constabulary, propinquity, Bushido, the 
Samurai, a silhouette, prognathic, ot 
hensile (93); net operating income, divi- 
dends, pro rata, category, synthesize, 
parity, intrinsie value, fatuous (107). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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Answer 
| Their Questions 


Tell the children why 
they shouldn't eat or 
drink certain things. 
And when they ask why 
they may not drink cof- 
fee, tell them the truth — 
that coffee contains a 
drug which is harmful to 
the nerves and _ heart, 
especially with children. 


If you have become 
convinced of this truth 
yourself, the probabilities 
are that your own table 
beverage is 


POSTUM 


This harm-free, pure 
cereal drink is good for 
young and old alike, and 
mighty delicious. 





If you haven't been 
using Postum, now is a 
good time to begin. 





“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere. 
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House on Fresh Pond Parkivay, 











‘*White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet —free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture’— 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which achild may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 

If you are interested in Garages, ask 
also for our Garage Booklet. 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Te, 


Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


NE great service that the war is already 
rendering the American people is that it is 
giving us a keener sense of values. We are 

learning that it isn’t the cost of a commodity that counts 
half so much as its value—its service per dollar. 


Lack of knowledge of the values of various woods— 
lack of knowledge in the proper use of woods—leads 
to a tremendous waste in home-building; and to many 
disappointments. 


Wood always has been, and still is, the most economical 
building material in America. And a well-built wood 
house, in which woods have been selected with regard 
for their proper uses, makes as comfortable, durable, and 
weather-proof a home as can be built of any material. 


We do not recommend that you use Wuire Pine for 
every part of your house—other cheaper woods may 
answer some purposes as well. But for outside uses- 
where the wood is exposed to the weather—no other 
wood is so durable, or holds its place so well without 
warping, cracking, splitting or decaying, as WHITE Pine. 
Address Wuite Pine Bureau, 


1 


1125 Mercuants Bank Buitprna, Sr. Pau, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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ano Linens for Spring 
ano SUMMeT 1918 — 


"THE leading fashion authorities in Europe and 
America have adopted Cotton fabrics very largely 
for the coming season. 

In anticipation of the demand for these fabrics, which will be 
greater than ever before, we have secured from the foremost manu- 
facturers in France, Switzerland, and Great Britain the choicest 
products of their looms. 

American manufacturers have also supplied us with a beautiful 
range of high-grade materials which goes to make up the finest 
collection we have ever presented. 

The assortment comprises French Cotton Crepes, Japanese Cotton Crepes, 


Heavy Silk and Cotton Crepes (French), French Silk and Cotton Crepon. 
These materials are offered in both White and plain colors. 

French Crepes in new printed or woven effects. Organdies from Switzerland 
in plain shades, Self-Stripes, Checks and Plaids. French and English Voiles, 
every shade desired, printed or woven effects in pleasing color combinations. 
Swisses from St. Gall, White grounds with Dots of color, or colored grounds 
with White or contrasting Dots. Ecru with White, or all White, in almost 
endless variety. 

Ginghams will be one of the most-wanted fabrics of the season. We are 
amply supplied with these fine materials featuring the world-famous David and 
John Anderson Gingham in plain colors, Stripes, Checks and new plaided effects. 
“Glen Roy Ginghams,” the finest fabric made in this country, as well as other 
equally well-known makes. 

Handkerchief Linens in plain colors, new Checks and Stripes znd the 
heavier Linens in every shade wanted including our celebrated “ Non Krush 
Linen,” French Linens, “ Cossack,” and Linen Crash, Devonshire Cloth, Irish 
Dimities, Madras, Percales and Oxford Shirtings, White Silks, Natural Pongees, 
Silk and Cotton Shirtings, Washable Tub Silks and heavy All-Silk Shirtings and 
Waistings of every description. These fabrics can also be had in all White. 


Samples are now ready and may be had upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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A COMMUNITY WOOD- 
CHOPPING DAY 


BY KENNETH B. WELLES 


Winter has lost its worst shiver for Old 
Lyme. We have ceased to shudder even if 
the Government should ‘commandeer the 
next, and the next, and the next coal barge 
as it did the last. We gave winter the warm 
shoulder last Thursday when we had our 
first Community Wood-Chopping Day. 

It came about this way. A few fortunate 
—— had coal in their bins and woodpiles 
oy the back door, but the rest of us realized 
that it was either freeze or “hustle.” Coal 
was ordered, had been since last April, 
so the two dealers assured us; but five 
hundred miles turns coal into a pretty cold 
agate Then we sought the old relia- 

le woodmen. Surely they would not fail 
us—they never had. But one was icing, 
one was tired of hauling wood, one had 
moved into New London, and one had a 
few cords of promises. Then we put our 
heads together. 

The railway station, where behind his 
wire grating sits Tommy Haynes, agent 
and First Selectman of Old Lyme, has been 
the birthplace of more than one brilliant 
community idea. There we went. 

Tommy was really serious. He cussed 
the cold. He told how empty his bin was. 
Then Fred Babcock, our journalist, told 
how many times he hadn’t got wood. We 
were all agreed on one thing: Lyme, even 
though for two summers the residence of 
the President, was left out in the cold, and 
was likely to stay so. 

Then the idea came. Why not have a 
community wood-chopping day? We have 
had community everything else, why not 
invite ail the men to a big bee, and cut 
enough wood to make the town snug for a 
time? The woods were at hand. If no one 
else would do it for us, why not go our- 
selves? We had visions of town chopping 
days all over the State. Then it would 
sweep through New England, carry the 
whole country, and, presto-chango! the 
National problem of fuel would be solved. 

Tommy. appointed a whole harness of 
committees, enough to hold the best town 
that ever put its neck under the yoke of 
community effort. He had an enrollment 
committee to rout out the citizens, a trans- 
portation committee, a coffee committee, a 
publicity committee, an ax-grinding com- 
mittee, and a general oversight committee. 

Fred Babeock put the first notice in the 
paper something like this : 

Mr. Haynes states that he is confident he can cu 
as much wood in a given time as Captain Hunting- 
ton, and Frank L. Saunders is willing to put up « 
small side bet that he can outcut Constable James 
F, Bugbee. John Hoskins is willing to try conclu 
sions with Dr, E. K. Devitt, and George Babcock is 
confident he can cut more wood than Nat Sheffield 
John Sterling, while a little out of practice, is will 
ing to have his pile measured against Captain Voor 
hees’, and Griswold Perkins thinks he can measur 
up a bigger pile than the Rev. K. B. Welles, and s« 
it goes. 

That fetched them all right. George 
Babeock, the plumber, really Tid say, “ I'll 
be darned if they can cut more wood than 
me.” When you walked up the street, the 
men would say, “ Well, got your ax sharp- 
ened ?”’ “ Hey, where’s your ax?” Andrew 
McGaw, the all-around man, set up « 
grindstone in the library cellar. It travele:! 
about five hundred miles the first day. 

Then a fine pair of boots were see! 
hanging in Bugbee’s store—the prize fo: 
the fellow who cut the most wood. That 
was the finishing touch. It lined up all the 
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A Community Wood-Chopping Day ( Continued ) 


old regulars, so that when the enrollment 
committee, for form’s sake, asked the fel- 
lows who only come to town on election 
day, to every one’s surprise, they “ allowed” 
they would be present. Fifteen “ huskies ” 
from South Lyme calculated to come up 
to get those boots. 

The selectmen were to pay $1 a cord for 
the standing timber and $2.50 a cord to 
the men for chopping. They would have it 
hauled and welll sell it to any citizens at 
just what was paid plus the cartage. The 
wood should all belong to the town. It was 
to be a genuine community enterprise. 

Then came the day, cold and clear— 
ideal for chopping. An early start seemed 
easy that morning. We met at the town 
hall, like a lot of kids out for a picnic. 
There were Clark Voorhees, the ‘landscape 
painter, and Jack Noyes, the house painter ; 
there were the Hon. Joseph Huntington and 
Bob Appleby, farmer, father of two boys 
in the service. The minister, the store- 
keeper, the plumber, the carpenter, the 
woodman, and Tommy Haynes, all were 
there. It was a town holiday. The stores 
even had closed to be in the swim. 

We got in the woods at Stone House 
Ledge with shouts of glee, and then the 
fun began. What music it was to hear the 
play of axes through the trees! An Eng- 
lish cock pheasant, frightened by such un- 
wonted activity, flew over the heads of the 
line of workers. We shouted and lifted a 
little prayer of thankfulness that we were 
alive in the beauty of that morning and 
sharing in the fellowship and service of 
the day. 

It is marvelous how fast the morning 
passed, and how happily. Tommy Haynes, 
accompanied by the State Fuel Commis- 
sioner’s representative, urged us on to more 
heroic efforts. 

Then came twelve o’clock, and sum- 
monses from the cooks. There never was 
such coffee, we are sure of that. A wash- 
boiler full, and milk and sugar! 

There we all lay on the ground eating our 
victuals. Chris Anderson, the farmer from 
South Lyme, never knew before what a 
good fellow an artist is apt to be. The 
artists never imagined before that there are 
knack and genius in the woodman. We 
chaffed each other, liked each other, and 
reveled in the company. We luxuriated 
around the fire, all except a few whose axes 
we could still hear ringing in the distance. 

Then we went back to our work again 
to finish up our cords to bear the inspee- 
tion sticks of the judges, Sam Tooker and 
Charlie Tompkins. When at three o’clock 
they told my partner, “ That’s a good full 
eord, with some over for good measure,” 
our hearts swelled with pride, and we 
patted the pile with the Seikamaed fathers. 
Oh, what wood it was—hard yellow oak, 
thick and solid and sound! There never 
was such wood, there never was such a 
dinner, there never were such a crowd of 
good fellows, there never was such a won- 
derful idea! We were “it”! 

It is not true that greenhorns can’t cut 
wood. We did. It’s false that “you will 
eut your blooming legs off.” We didn’t. It 
is nonsense that we are at the coal situa- 
tion’s merey. We aren’t—not altogether. 
We believe we have taken the crimp out of 
winter. We have our wood. We had our 
fellowship. We had our fun. We are going 
to try it again. We are trying to be a self- 
dependent little community. And we will— 
hecause we have a great community spirit. 


Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
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Puffed 


? SEE BF 
Bubbles 2 
Puffed to 8 Times 
Normal Size 


Do You Suppose That Puffed Wheat 
Is Half as Good as It Looks ?” 


seems rather a pity to picture Puffed Wheat to boys who 
get it. 

u have seen them, perhaps—looking at a pictured dish of 
bubble grains in milk, They gaze at it in envy, as they 
look at the window of a candy store. 


But there are other boys who get Puffed Grains too rarely. 


They seem too good for every-day delights. 

That results from a wrong idea of Puffed Grains. These are 
not mere tidbits—not mere garnish for a meal. They are 
whole-grain foods, prepared in Prof. Anderson's scientific way. 
After an hour of fearful heat, the grains are shot from 
guns. And a hundred million steam explosions are caused in 
every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted so it easily digests. 
Every ounce of Puffed Wheat is an ounce of clear nutrition 

_? , 
supplying everything we need. 


meats. The texture is so flimsy that the grains fairly melt 


wheat product. 


With cream and sugar. Puffed Grains seem almost too good to eat. 
g g' 
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Few Boys Get Enough 


Thus every 
of the whole grain feeds. 


The taste is like puffed nut- 


Yet, as a food, Puffed Wheat excels any other whole- 
’ > 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 














with any fruit they form a delightful blend. There is nothing 
em for a bowl of milk. 

ed or doused with melted butter, they form an after-school -confec- 
They take the place of sweets and cookies. And every serving 


a perfect food made easy to digest. Keep all three kinds on hand. 





(1742) 
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The “ Yale” 
Door Closer 


More than a 
trade-mark— 


a guarantee 
No lock or builders’ hard- 


ware can be truthfully offered 
you as a Yale product unless 


you see the “Yale” trade- 
mark on it. 
That trade-mark is_ the 


guarantee of this company that 
the product bearing it is the 
best that can be made. The 
guarantee that in material, de- 
sign and craftsmanship it rep- 
resents the standards of finest 
manufacturing practice as de- 
veloped and adhered to for 
half a century. 
Whether it isa Yale Night 
Lateh or Padlock, Door 
Closer or Builders’ Hard- 
wire, Cabinet Lock, Ward- 
robe or Trunk Lock, Auto- 
mobile Lock, ‘Bank Lock 
or Chain Block— it bears the 
trade-mark “Yale” 


evidence of its superiority. 


as visible 


Yale products for sale by hardware 
dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


9 East 40th Street, 
Chicago Office : 
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Some months ago, in an editorial, the 
Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, expressed the opinion that Julia 


Ward Howe’s “ Battle 


ublic ” 


ymn of the Re- 
is “ not merely for our Republic ; 


it is for all republics,” and suggested that 
it might well be used as a national hymn 
for all English-speaking peoples. This edi- 


torial came to the attention of Mr. 


M. C. 


Coggeshall, of Summit, New Jersey, who 
recalls the singing of this hymn to music not 


ordinarily associated with the words. 


He 


writes to us from New York City as fol- 


lows: 


Slowly but with Vigor 


mf 


“During the Civil War I had two 








5. In the beau - ty of the 


etal —pidzle os. 


1. Mine eyes have seen the glo-ry of 
2. Ihave seen him in the watch-fires of 
3.. Lhaveread a fie-ry gos-pel, writ 
4. He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall nev -er call re-treat, 
li - lies Christ was born, across the sea, 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF 


REPUBLIC” 


brothers who nursed two nights a week i) 
the New England Soldiers’ Relief Rooms, 
situated on Broadway, near Fulton Strec:. 
At the close of the war, when the Nig!) 
Watchers’ Association disbanded, they hail 
some closing exercises at which a large 
chorus sang this hymn to musie that I hav» 
never come across since. For forty years 
lL remembered the tune, and then sang it to 
a friend of mine, a musician, who wrote i 
down for me.” Mr. Coggeshall accompanie:| 
his letter with a copy o of the melody. 

There have been several attempts to pro- 
vide for the * Battle Hymn” other music thai 





the com-ing of the Lord: 
a hundred cire-ling camps; They have builded him an 
in burnished rows of steel: 
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‘*As ye deal with my con- 
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vint- age where the grapes of wrath are stored; 


the eve-ning dews and damps; 


tem-ners, so with you my grace shall deal; 
hearts of men be-fore his judg-ment seat: 
bo- som that trans-fig- ures you and me: 


He hath loosed the fate-ful light - ning 
I can read his righteous sen - tence 
Let the He - ro, born of wo - man, 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to an - swer 
As he died tomakemenho - ly, 
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His truth is march-ing on. ‘Marching, 
His day is march-ing on. Marching, 
Since God is march-ing on.’’ Marching, 
Our God is march-ing on. Marching, 
While God is march-ing on. Marching, 
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His truth is marching on.............. 
His day is marching on..............- 
Since God is marching on.............. 
Our God _ is marching on....... eases 
While God is marching on.............. 
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“A New Old Tune to “ The Battle of the Republic” 

(Continued) 
the tune often sung to “John Brown’s 
Body,” with its Hallelujah refrain. One 
such tune has been written by Mr. Ralph 
Kinder, for many years the organist and 
direetor at Holy Trinity Church in Phila- 
delphia. His music, which is effective and 
vigorous, has been published and has been 
performed by an orchestra under the di- 
rection of Victor Herbert. 

Quite different in spirit and in rhythm, 
both from the familiar tune and from Mr. 
Kinder’s setting, is the melody which was 
sung at the Night Watchers’ celebration. 
It lacks some of the elements of popularity 
that are in both of the others. If it lacks 
the triviality that is sometimes associated 
with the performance of the familiar tune, 
it lacks also its spiritedness, and it has not 
the rapid movement of the music composed 
by Mr. Kinder. It is, moreover, in the 
minor key, which to many makes it per- 
haps forbidding. It is almost austere ; but 
it Sea the austerity of the martial. It em- 
phasizes all that there is of the determined 
and the irresistible in the words. We print 
on the preceding page the melody which 
Mr. Coggeshall has supplied us, with a 
harmonization which we have given to it.— 
Tue Eprrors. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION WAR SERVICE 


A fund of more than a million and a half 
dollars has been raised for the purchase of 
books, the erection of buildings, and the 
administration of the service. 

More than half a million books have been 
donated by the public, sorted and labeled by 
the librarians, and shipped to camps, forts, 
training stations, and naval vessels. 

A hundred thousand books, mostly non- 
fiction, have been purchased for the camp 
libraries. 

Thirty-four library buildings have been 
erected or are in course of construction 
from the $320,000 given by the Carnegie 
Corporation for this purpose. 

Sixty-six men, mostly trained and expe- 
rienced librarians, have been placed in 
camps as librarians and assistants. In addi- 
tion many men are employed in a subsidi- 
ary capacity. Hundreds of other librarians 
are giving some time every day to this 
work. 

Three or four hundred “ branch libra- 
ries” have been established in the 
Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus 
buildings, the Y. W.C. A. hostess houses, 
and the base hospital rooms. 

Many deposit stations have been opened 
in company barracks and mess halls. 

Hundreds of small military and naval 
—— posts, and vessels have been sup- 
plied with books through chaplains, 
Y. M.C. A. secretaries, and other agencies. 

Tons of magazines have been sorted and 
distributed to soldiers. 

Automobile trucks have been purchased 
for the service in all the main camps, and 
daily deliveries of newspapers, magazines, 
and books are made to branches and de- 
posit stations. 

A despatch oftice has been opened at one 
of the ports of embarkation, from which 
hooks are being shipped to France and sup- 
plied to men while on board the transports. 

All of these things have been done with 
the minimum possible expenditures for ad- 
‘ministration and the minimum possible 
formality in the actual service of the books. 
Lipraky Wark SERVICE. 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden in the front-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 





One Policy 


One System 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





C When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers Sf'a"ciange in Your address 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


Anarchy and Law 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 








“The Ten Great Secrets 
of a Successful Letter” 


—a remarkable little book by Ad-Man Davison, the highest- 
paid letter-writer in the world. The A B C of letter-writing, 
told by the foremost authority. A book you’ve long looked 
for! Can be read in 40 minutes. May revolutionize your 
methods and bring success! Don’t miss it. Cloth bound, 
postpaid, $1. Order today. 


AD-MAN DAVISON PUBLISHERS, 
17 Madison Avenue, Dept. B, New York 
















WHITE MOUNTAIN, 74 


The shrewd housewife will order the ‘“* WHITE MOUNTAIN » = 
because it preserves foods, fruits and delicacies in their rich, original relish, 

and uses the smallest amount of ice. Economy that saves health and money. Buy 
a‘ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” and join over a Million Homes that use them. Write 
for finely 1918 illustrated catalogues and booklets. 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or — 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- At 
ment. Therefore it will not v/vise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or ae 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will wide 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of ry 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to pee 
oftere 
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ERE is a fact of profound significance: In these days of — 
war and of economic change, when the market for invest- deceril 
ments in general has slackened, the demand for first someti 
mortgage 6% serial bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, : the 
has been steadily maintained. "In ¢ 
This demand comes from thousands of investors, all over the Par 
United States, old customers and new. vestors 
a et the 
Nothing could be more clearly significant of the confidence felt aol 
z by investors in these bonds, and of the standing they have ‘ he, 
5 gained for themselves in the security markets. ilies 
= Their standing and the confidence investors show in them are . = 
based on their record, their amply proven safety, and their day ne 
stability in value, demonstrated over a period of many years. There 
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You should post yourself on the merits of these sound 6% bonds, After t 
: and learn the definite reasons for their widespread popularity. A ap 
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HOW NOT TO INVEST 


“WO many inquiries regarding invest- 
ments of a doubtful or fraudulent 
character come to The Outlook that 
it seems worth while to point out some 

of the pitfalls to be avoided by those read- 
ers who seek a safe place for their savings. 
In spite of the spread of sound investment 
reacts and the vigorous efforts of the 
post-office authorities to keep fraudulent 
finaneial literature out of the mails, the 
wildeat company promoters continue to 
offer their wares and attract the money of 
the credulous. 

At a time like this, when millions of 
Americans are for the first time putting 
their savings in securities, and a Nation- 
wide anal is being made for savings to 
finance the Government in the prosecution 
.! the war, it is amazing that worthless 
inancial schemes should continue to be 
offered by irresponsible adventurers to rob 
eople of their money. But it is neverthe- 
a a fact. Inquiries from many Outlook 
readers plainly indicate that the buccaneers 
of finance are still spreading nets for the 
unwary, and exchanging their cheaply 
printed stock certificates for the good 
money of uninformed investors. 

For many years—ever since the days of 
the South Sea Bubble in England—one of 
the most alluring schemes for making 
money has been the printing of stock cer- 
tificates in mining, oil, and other ventures, 
and selling them for the coin of the realm. 
Stock certificates costing but a few cents to 
print are sold for many dollars, and since 
the early days of wildcat company promot- 
ing countless reams of paper have been 
converted through the printing-press into 
certificates of stock and sold to the gullible 
for untold millions of dollars. The fortunes 
described in the promoters’ literature are 
sometimes made, but not by the purchasers 
of the stock ; the promoters, not their vic- 
tims, get the money. 

In the vast majority of these fraudulent 
promotions all the money that is ever made 
is the money subscribed by the small in- 
vestors who buy the stock. The investors 
get the stock certificates and the company 
organizers get the money. 

As proof of the worthlessness of these 
bubble companies, a test once made by the 
writer is illuminating. A record was kept 
of all new companies offering their shares 
in the advertising columns of a great Sun- 
day newspaper in the course of a year. 
There were 125 mining, oil, and industrial 
companies, capitalized at 
After three years every one of these com- 
panies, with one exception, had collapsed. 
The one remaining company died two years 
later. The millions of dollars of savings of 
credulous investors was all lost—that is, 
it was taken from the pockets of the invest- 
ors and put into those of the promoters. 

While there is no way of insuring in- 
vestors against loss, it is possible to point 
out the most obvious pitfa ls. It is hoped 
that these few “don’ts ” will aid readers of 
this department in avoiding some of the 
mistakes investors so commonly make. 

_ Don’t buy stock that is advertised in 
circus-poster fashion. When pages of high- 
priced newspaper space are bought by pro- 
moters to tell the wonders of a new com- 
pany, it is time for the prudent investor to 
guard his pocketbook. The bigger and 
more glowing the advertising, the more 
doubtful is the worth of the stock. 

Beware of companies for which extrava- 
gan: claims are made. If a promoter has a 
stock that is “ going to pay very big divi- 
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BUSINESS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


Before the war, most of South America’s trade was 
Today, owing to changed conditions, 
‘the tide of trade has turned toward the United States. 


The problem that confronts the manufacturer and 
merchant in this country is how to enlarge this trade 
and place it on a permanent basis. 


This matter of permanency is one of greatest im- 
portance, and can only come with a complete and 
broad understanding of the situation. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


can give intelligent help and advice to manufacturers 
and merchants who are interested in South America. 
This Bank has close connections with some of the 
These connections have been 
definitely made to promote trade and to establish re- 
ciprocal markets for the goods of the two continents. 


If you are interested in South American trade, now 
and after the war, correspondence is invited. This is 
an excellent time to investigate trade prospects. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, of Boston, Mass. 
Total Assets, $200,000,000 


A national reputation for conservatism, sound judgment and strength, 
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dends,” there is no reason why he should 
offer it to small investors. If it really has 
the merit he claims, he can easily sell it in 
large blocks in the financial centers. Bank- 
ers and large investors in the cities are 
looking for “ sure things,” and there is no 
need to peddle them around the country. 

Inquire carefully as to the reputation of 
company directors. Look out for “ guinea- 
pigs ’—men who sell their names to pro- 
moters to be used on boards of directors— 
ex-Senators, ex-Governors, former Govern- 
ment officials, “ prominent business men,” 
and the like. Make inquiry as to the expe- 
rience of the directors in the pons re ol 
business in which the company is engaged, 
and make sure that every one of the di- 
rectors is a man of undoubted integrity 
and business honor. 

Cast into the waste-basket promoters’ 
literature describing the fortunes made by 
Ford, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and other 
millionaires. This is the commonest kind 
of bait to catch the unwary. 

Do not buy stock that is “soon to be 
advanced in price.” This is an old trick. 


When the promoter warns you that this is 
“ your last chance to buy at this low price,” 
you may know at once that his wares are 
worthless. 

Do not buy stock from a promoter who 
declines to state at what price he will buy 
the stock from you. Investors who are 
enticed into buying worthless stock find 
afterwards that there is no market on which 
it ean be resold. A stock that cannot be 
sold as easily as it can be bought should be 
shunned by the investor who does not wish 
to lose his savings. 

When in doubt, seek the advice of a 
trusted banker. Very often the worthless- 
ness of a stock will be apparent to the offi- 
cer of one of your local Gabe If he is in 
doubt, write to the financial editor of any 
of the national magazines. 

High dividend yields are a danger sign. 
If a stock is offered to you to yield a rate 
much higher than standard investments, 
there is something wrong with it. You 
cannot get something for nothing, and good 
investments do not go begging. 

Never buy the securities of a company 
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What’s Coming? 


Babson’s investment bulletin, 
which will be off the press about 
January 1, will carefully analyze 


‘*The Outlook for 1918”’ 


It will discuss the extraordinary 
conditions of the stock and bond 
market here and abroad. 

This bulletin is of vital interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom 
it will be sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. O-13 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Advisory Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Characterin the World 
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CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circzlar O-8 
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How Not to Invest (Continued) 


that does not make full financial reports 
of its assets and liabilities, of its income 
and outgo. ‘Fake these reports to an expe- 
rienced banker or business man to find if 
they will stand the acid test. 

Glowing “ write-ups ” in cheap financial 
journals are an indication of fraud. When 
a promoter sends you one of these “ write- 
ups ” make inquiry as to the character of 
the journal printing it. You will probably 
learn that the publication lives by selling 
its pages to these get-rich-quick promoters. 

Examine thoroughly into very new com- 
panies, not yet making profits, but _expect- 
ing to. Ordinarily the prudent investor 
does not risk his savings in these new flota- 
tions. Almost invariably the shares of the 
best of them may later be purchased at 
lower prices. It is a good rule for the ordi- 
nary investor never to buy the shares of new 
companies until after their earning power 
has been proved. The vast majority of 
them never develop any continuous earn- 
ing power. 

lake sure that the money you pay for 
stock goes to the company oa not to the 
broker or promoter. If the stock-seller 
turns only a small part of the money into 
the company, and keeps most of it as his 
“commission,” the scheme is a fraud. 

Place little confidence in ordinary bank 
references. The directors and promoters 
may be men with bank accounts who pay 
their bills promptly, and yet may all be 
swindlers. 

Investigate first and invest afterwards. 
Many foolish people invest first and inves- 
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Straus Farm Mortgages are a 
guaranteed 514% investment. 


Behind them stands the ample 
security of improved, produc- 
tive farms in the richest sections 
of Ohio, Indiana and Ilinois— 
plus our own guarantee of full 
payment. of principal and in- 
terest. 
If you are seeking a safe and conser- 
vative investment, write for our Book- 
let O-18 on Guaranteed Farm Mort- 
gages and List of Current Offerings. 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 


LIGONIER», INDIANA 
Established 1860 -- Capital and Surplus ¢3,000,000.00 
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and List of Current Offerings.”’ The Straus Brothers 
Company, Ligionier, Indiana. 




















Member Federal Reserve Bank 


















and Prisce tigate afterwards—when it is too late. 
OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. vestment based on an oO} 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. industry never overdone. 
QUESTION AND ANSWER Price regulation and taxation he 
SFACTORY INVESTMENTS {( Q. I can save only a few dollars a month. I want do not depreciate the security. . 
a than 34 years our First Farm Mort : to invest this where there will be no chance of loss, Write for our Booklet ‘12’ QO 
ages and Real Estate Gold Bonds have given 5 and at the same time I would like to get a g ¥ . ; 
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~~ BA REET if est without risk. You can Bet four per cent th 
E. J. LANDER & CO. As6 i . . | 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota from a savings bank, and by purchasing 
} | War Savings Stamps your money will earn NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 
a four per cent compounded quarterly. We On & m 
would recommend (1) the savings bank, DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 
The Spread of (2) War Savings Stamps, (3) Liberty IN SIXTY YEARS hi 
. - bonds. You cannot always be sure of Be leogstar ep ores fansclannd a Mant e, Sep atest 
American Thrift selling Liberty bonds for as much as you | | ror furtier information regarding our Farm Lows aid pl 
pay for them. The $100 bonds sold ast Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 
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ation in the First Liberty Loan Mr. WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 
Muir has added a name which tells of f 
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broadened in the Second Liberty Loan. Free Booklets for Investors u 
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The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 


address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
ve ing memories of thousands. 
‘ si for f: booklet *‘How to 
Write Today Eeemember and Copy: 
Memory iso how 
REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public. * 


Dickson School of Memory, 1739 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


6 Strong Collection Letters 


to get after your old accounts ; these are new, different, per- 

suasive yet moffensive ; written by Ad-Man Davison, highest 

paid letter writer in the world; complete set mailed for $5. 
AD-MAN DAVISON ,PUBLISHERS 

Néw York 
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of The Outlook has 
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THE OUTLOOK 
“BORNANDBRED IN KANSAS” 


A party of Eastern bankers was being 
entertained at the Omaha Club during the 
Convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation recently. There were-a dozen at 
the table, including N. H. Loomis, General 
Solicitor of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The host, as was customary at that time, 
ordered cocktails, but noticed that seven 
glasses which chanced to be in a row 
remained untouched. 

Hoping to have some fun at the expense 
of the teetotalers, he called attention to 
the fact and said, “ Just to start conversa- 
tion, [ wish you fellows would tell us one 
by one your reasons for not drinking, in all 
good faith. I know that Mr. Loomis never 
touches the stuff because he is from Topeka, 
Kansas, but you others are all Eastern 
men, and perhaps we can get a story.” 

Mr. Loomis looked up with interest as 
one after the other these well-known 
bank officers from New York City, Phila- 
— St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and St. Joseph stated, in about the same 
terms, that they had been born and bred in 
Kansas, and for that reason, never having 
been familiar with liquor, had never formed 
a taste for it. CLEMENT CuHase. 


** The Western Financier,’’ The Chase Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL SPEAKS 


BY A. P. HOLLIS IN NORTH DAKOTA 
“ EDUCATIONAL NEWS BULLETIN" 

1 am the one-room rural school. The 
farmer has improved his house and barn ; 
he has left me primitive. 

The farmer has improved his machinery ; 
he has left me primitive. 

The farmer he improved his corn; he 
has left me primitive. 

The farmer has improved his hogs ; he 
has left ine primitive. 

But I feel the throb of new growth; I feel 
sensations of infinite yields about to be made. 

I feel the wild strains giving place to the 

ower of a new science. I am in process of 
Scoudinn civilized. 

Soon I, too, shall burst from the hard 
shell of my primordial self. One room is 
too small for my accretions. 

I must have two, four, ten rooms. 

Let go! Let me rise! Let me expand! 

I am to be the consolidated rural school. 

I will make newer, higher, richer educa- 
tional yields. 

I will produce a new type of farmer-pro- 
prietor, farmer-legislator, farmer-citizen. 


OLD BEN FRANKLIN ON 
“DAYLIGHT SAVING” 


Your editorial on “ Daylight Saving,” in 
the issue of December 19 last, called to my 
mind a letter written on the subject by Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin to the “Journal of 
Paris.” I think this letter of the Doctor 
entitles him to be called the original day- 
light saver, as you will, Lam sure, be will- 
ing to concede after reading the letter. 
Perhaps you are already familiar with it. 

The letter may be found under the cap- 
tion “An Economical Project,’ and is 
addressed to the authors of the “ Journal 
of Paris,” and is signed “ Subscriber.” I 
read it in Volume II, page 227, of the 
“ Works of Benjamin Franklin,” published 
by Hilliard, Gray & Co. In that volume it 
appears under the general heading of 
“ Essays on Moral Subjects, ete.” 

Marmapuke B. Morton. 

St. Joseph, Missouri. 











** The most sensational book 
of the war’”’ 


THE -BOLSHEVIKI 
AND 


Wortp Peacr 
LEON 


TROTZKY 


opening the eyes of the 
world to the fact that the 


Bolsheviki are really 
Anti-Hohenzollern 





As remarkable and unexpected 
as the man who wrote it. 


Six months ago he lived in a Bronx Tene- 
ment—Today 


he is dictating to the Kaiser 


Introduction by Lincoln Steffens 
the man who knows him 


$1.50 net Wherever Books are Sold 


BON! & LIVERICHT, !05 West 40th St., 
New York City 

















6 Months’ 
Wear 


Guaranteed 





or Replaced Free : SLA r/ by 
Shirts, Cravats, Hosiery, 
DURATEX £38 
4A Pajamas and Nightshirts 
WONDERFUL CHANCE to get your shirts 
and furnishing goods at wholesale rates and 
make S102 day as representative. Investigate. 

Write Room 14 

GOODELL & COMPANY, Duratex Building, NEW YORK 




































Atlantic City, N. J. 


Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo- 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 

10-story, fireproof. Right on the beach 
and boardwalk. All sports and pastimes. 

Golf club privileges. 

American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 

















It is best to make resereution 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 
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[Advertisement] 


isease Is 


everywhere ? 


R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


This is about what I believed years ago, 
until I found the truth, Now I know 
disease is a luxury. It is wnnecessary. We 
have to break nature’s laws to get it. We 
can get along without it. An individual ean 
live from childhood to old age without suffer- 
ing from disease, barring accidents. This is 
no theory. It is a fact that everyone can 
prove for himself. I don’t ask the writer 
of this letter to take my word for it. He 
can prove it in his own ease, in his own 
family—and I have told him how. 

Germs cause disease, it is said. If this is 
true, why don’t all take the diseases to 
which they are exposed? During an epi- 
demic of influenza, why don’t all get it? 
Why have I not had influenza in the last 
decade? I have been exposed to it hun- 
dreds of times. The reason is that germs 
are not the real cause of disease. They 
can harm only those who are already 
run down physically. ‘Those of us who 
give ourselves proper care can smile com- 
placently at the germs and the germ 
theory. Health is the normal condition, and 
intelligent care of body and mind will bring 
health. 

Here is a family living as many families 
do. There is not a healthy member in the 
family, and this is not exceptional. What 
is the trouble? The living is such that these 

yeople can not get rid of the waste made 
m their bodies. The child doubtless gets 
too many sweets and swallows his food 
without thoroughly masticating it. Bread, 
meat, and potatoes, with a liberal addition of sweets, 
manufacture heat and energy, but they are not the 
proper foods for health building in youth. 

he parents are middle aged and they live too 
exclusively on the staple foods mentioned. ‘They 
make the same mistakes that nearly all commit : 
They eat foods for their feeding value exclusively, 
and forget to eat foods for their health value. 
Apples and lettuce, for instance, are not high in 
food value, but they are rich in health value. They 
help to keep the body sweet and clean. 

Catarrh, arteriosclerosis and rheumatism indicate 
that the body is not internally clean. They show 
that waste is clogging the entire system. ‘There is 
an excess of waste in the muscles, joints, nerves, 
blood stream and the bowels. 

Nearly all cases of arteriosclerosis are curable, 
and as the arteries soften the blood pressure goes 
down. Rheumatism vanishes when the body is 
cleared of poisonous waste. Catarrh in youth is 
based on wrong feeding ; correct the eating and 
the catarrh disappears. 

This is so easily proved that it is to the advan- 
tage of all to give it a fair trial. Give the body good 
eare and learn how to eat peeperty and nearly all 
diseases vanish, even most of those that are consid- 
ered incurable. You may, have consumed great 
quantities of drugs without benefit, and still be 
curable. Drugs don’t eure; they sithply change 
the symptoms and conceal the pains. The body -is 
not built of mercury, strychnin, arsenic, opium and 
other popular drugs, and none of these are needed. 


a Luxury, 


Not a Necessity 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Dear Doctor :—I have read several of your articles. In nearly every one 
you have repeated the statement, “‘ Disease is a luxury, not a necessity.”’ It 
is contrary to everything I have learned about disease. Germs cause many 
diseases, and how can we protect ourselves against them, when they are 


Our family lives simply and moderately. I seldum use liquor, and don’t 
smoke more than three or four cigars a day. Our food consists mostly of 
cereals, bread, potatoes, and meat. My wife cee 
meals, and does not drink tea in the afternoon, as some of our friends do. 

Still we are not well. I have high blood pressure and arteriosclerosis. My 
wife has had rheumatism off and on for years. One of our children has catarrh. 
There is nothing luxurious about disease in my family. It’s an infernal nui- 
sance. My opinion is that people will get sick no matter what they do, con- 


coffee only with her regular 


, Ff 


sequently disease is a necessity.—E. T. ( 


To have health one must know how to 
select the right kinds of foods, how to pre- 
pare and combine them, what and when to 
drink, how to use the lungs and how to 
care for the body in general. About nine- 
tenths of the subject of health consists in 
proper eating. ‘Those who live on bread, 
meat and potatoes almost exclusively can 
not have good health, for these foods do 
not contain enough of the natural purify- 
ing, cleansing elements to keep the body in 
good condition. 

The body is built of food, water and air. 
It is influenced by our surroundings and 
our thoughts. If we use our brains to good 


‘ advantage we can live so as to have health. 


Instead of living so as to build rheumatism, 
catarrh and arteriosclerosis (and other dis- 
eases), we can conduct ourselves so that 
health is ours every day. 

The fact that we can recover from disease 
is in itself proof that we can live free from 
disease. Another proof is that thousands of 
individuals who used to be ill have learned 
how to live properly and are enjoying health 
every day. 

Do you wake up in the morning feeling 
dull, or do you have a bad taste in your 
mouth? Is water ever disagreeable to you? 
Do you have coated or furred tongue? Do 
you have heartburn, gas in the stomach 
and bowels, or burning or tenderness in the 
region of the stomach? Is your right side 
sore? Do you suffer from twinges of pain ? 
Do you have stiff joints or rheumatism ? 
Are you dizzy or a sufferer from headaches’? Are 


you bothered with catarrh or constipation ? Do you 
find it hard to concentrate your mind ? Do you have 
that tired feeling ? Have you shortness of breath or 
oppression in the region of the heart ? Do you ever 
have blotches, pimples or boils ? 

If you have any of these signs and symptoms of 
disease, it is conclusive evidence that you are not 
giving your body the proper care and attention. 

‘The question 1s: Do you really want health ? 

Disease is a luxury, not a necessity. 





Announcement : Thoughtful readers of the above 
article will at once appreciate the fact that Dr. 
Alsaker knows his subject from the ground up— 
knows it so well that he does not need to use a 
lot of so-called scientific expressions and man 
mysterious assertions to hide any want of knowl- 
edge. Dr. Alsaker is a regular medical graduate, a 
physician in active practice and as the N. Y. 
I'ribune says ‘‘ a competent professional authority.”’ 
Dr. Alsaker’s work is constructive and takes the 
form of personal consultations, letters of advice, 
public lectures, magazine articles, health books, 
pamphlets, etc. A complete list of his works 
2 with a most interesting booklet entitled 
‘Building Health or How to Live Long and Pros- 
per,”’ will be sent absolutely free to any one men- 
tioni this offe 


ffer. FRANK E. MORRISON 
. PUBLISHER OF EDUCATIONAL HEALTH 


BOOKS (Established 1889), Dept. 117, 1133 Broad- 


way, N. Y. C. 








23 January 


BY THE WAY 


The experiences of a party of American. 
Canadian, and English soldiers during « 
trip to Versailles are amusingly recorde:| 
in the “ National Geographic Siecerine’ 
by an American woman who regularly 
conducts such parties of sightseers. Comin, 
into the grand ball-room, “ of a size anc 
splendor never equaled in the history of the 
world,” a laconic trooper remarks, “ Some 
dugout.” At the dainty luncheon a “ Ca- 
nuck ” says that the — would make 
good souvenirs; “The English,” he says. 
jocosely, “fight for honor, the French for 
glory, and the Canadians for souvenirs.” 
When the waiter presents the bill, a jolly 
trooper “glances at it, falls back in his 
chair, and screams, ‘ Quick, quick, give me 
my gas mask !’” 

The. young woman who led the part) 
above referred to is ingenious in her 
methods of amusing the men. In the park 
at Versailles she stops and says: “ Boys, 
the French have a pretty saying, ‘The 
smaller the ivy leaf, the dearer the love.’ 
So I want each one of you to find the tini- 
est leaf possible and send it to the one that’s 
waiting at home.” The men set out to 
search for the smallest leaf. “'The joker of 
the party comes to me with a perfectly 
enormous leaf, which he informs me he 
has plucked for his mother-in-law !” An- 
other sarcastic young fellow brings a leaf 
even larger, and when asked what love 
one is to have that tiny leaf, he says, “ It’s 
for the Kaiser!” 

“A really useful Government,” a sub- 
scriber writes, apropos of the Prohibition 
Amendment, “is one that helps to make 
virtue easy and vice difficult for the people 
in whose behalf it is exercised. Therefore 
I believe in supervised playgrounds and in 
using public aaa as community centers, 
and in Nation-wide prohibition of the saloon 
and its drink traffic.” 

Is it in order for the birds to adopt a 
prohibition amendment for the good of 
their constitution? The question is sug- 
gested by the following extract from an 
article in “ American Forestry :” 

At times sapsuckers behave in an érratic and 
foolish manner, zigzagging through the trees witli 
no apparent reason, flymg into windows or walls or 
the sides of houses, even becoming so stupid as to 
allow themselves to be picked from the trees, or 
alighting on one’s person and climbing up his leg as 
though it were the limb of a tree. [t has been sug- 
gested that the sap ferments in the sun and that the 
sapsuckers become intoxicated, but this theory has 
by no means been proved.” 

Among the numerous advertisements 
offering estates for sale to be found at pres- 
ent in English magazines is one announcing 
that Dryburgh Abbey is to be sold. “ The 
Abbey dates from 1150,” says the advertise- 
ment, “and is well known to every lover of 
the Scott country.” Sir Walter Scott lies 
buried in the Abbey church. 


An advertisement of another sort in 
London newspaper should give comfort tv 
Americans who bewail the high cost ot 
shoe leather in this country. Ht Toogeibes 2 
“ super trench boot,” and one may buy it in 
two models—one for £5 5s. ($26.25) and 
another for £6 15s. ($33.75). 

A bon mot of Lord Melbourne’s is quoted 
in a recently published book. Referring te 
one of his contemporaries, a notoriously 
contentious person, Lord Melbourne said 


that this man “ would dispute with the Re-' 


cording Angel as to the number of his sins.” 

A “prize misprint of the year” is sent 
in by a subscriber, as found in a report of 
the grounding of the Olympia off Block 
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By the Way (Continued) 
Island, when the types of a New York 
daily made the statement that there were 
no casualties except that one man “ was 
killed by a falling match” (hatch). 

The cold snap in New York City seri- 
ously affected the patronage of the theaters, 
according to the “ Dramatic Mirror.” Many 
of the playhouses suffered owing to the 
prevailing shortage of coal, from the small 
places “that burn one or two tons daily up 
to the Hippodrome, the biggest theater in 
New York, which burns twelve tons daily.” 


John Fiske said of George Eliot, as re- 
corded in his reéent biography : “ I never 
saw such a woman. There is nothing a bit 
masculine about her. She is thoroughly 
feminine. But she has the power of stating 
an argument equal to any man. Equal to 
any man, do I say? I have never seen any 
man except Herbert Spencer who could 
state a case equal to her.” 

Mahlon Shaaber, called “ Lincoln’s Tall 
Soldier Boy,” recently died. The sobriquet 
was given to him, it 1s said, because of an 
experience during the Civil War in Wash- 
ington. Shaaber, then only seventeen, was 
marching in review with his regiment. A 
tall man standing in a group of tall men 
called Shaaber out of the ranks as he 
passed. “ Excuse me,” he said, “ but it was 
jealousy that made me call you out of 
ranks. I wanted to size you up. How tall 
are you and what is your age?” It was 
President Lincoln who spoke. Shaaber 
proved to be two and a half inches taller 
than the President, who was himself six 
feet four inches in height. 

The order making Saturday a “ porkless 
day,” issued by the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, specifically ex- 
empted that small piece of pork, so a 
despatch states, which is ordinarily used in 
the preparation of “ Boston baked beans,” 
famous as a Sunday morning dish in New 
England. Any one who has ever tasted the 
me “ Boston baked beans,” as prepared on 
their native heath and there alone, will con- 
gratulate New Englanders on the exemp- 
tion. 

Lady Bessborough, a clever English- 
woman of the last century, traveled in 
France soon after the downfall of Napo- 


leon. Among many anecdotes she tells of 


the fallen conqueror in a recent book giving 
extracts from her correspondence is this : 
While he was in exile on the island of Elba, 
a workman who was making repairs on his 
chateau fell from the root and was instantly 
killed in the presence of Napoleon. He 
gazed at the lifeless figure a said: “A 
fall does not always Kill [ have fallen 
farther than that.” 

An American pedestrian tells in “Har- 
per’s” of the joy of unexpectedly getting an 
iced drink in a remote janet village on 
a sweltering summer day. “A maid,” he 
says, “was hoisting a flag over the door of 
the shop. It is the sign of a fresh supply 
of ive. A ecoolie came running in. He was 
carrying a dripping block of ice in many 
folds of brown hemp cloth. The maid 
seized the ice, sawed off an end, and then 
scraped the surface across an inverted 
plane. Shavings of sparkling snow fell into 
her hand. She packed this whiteness into two 
large, flat glass dishes. She poured over the 
snow an effervescing champagne cider and 
brought us the ‘adventure.’ . . . ordered 
another bowl of snow and another bottle. 
It was costing sen after sen, but I knew in 
‘ny soul that the uttermost payment ceuld - 
he nm no proportion to the value.” 
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will last for years. 


city of servants. 
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Labor saving cleaning 


Look upon the purchase of an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner for 
your home as a business-like investment. 
It will give steady daily service. 
house cleaning in the shortest time. It can be operated by a child. It solves 
the servant question. The cleaning is 
thorough. It pipes the dust and dirt 
away and cleans without dust. 
Can be installed in old or new build- 
ne mae. auuummeme § ings of any kind, uses electricity or 
V, C gasoline engine power. Once in- 
ACUUM ULEANER statiead the ARCO WAND 
acuum Cleaner becomes one 
of the most valued features to the household.” The housewife is no longer 
dependent upon servants or outside help to do her cleaning. 
Buy now on easy payment plan 
Dealers will be glad to figure with you for installing an ARCO WAND 
in your home on easy payments. Get estimate for your home 
Arco Wand Catalog sent free 
Write for copy of catalog—full of illustrations and in- 


formation about the ARCO WAND machine and 
how it will solve the problem of the present scar- 


It is genuinely built and 
It will do the 








Machine Is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 








Write to 816-822 J 
Department ME IGAN ADIATOR OMPANY =: Michigan Av. ARCO WAND Vacuum 
c-5 peor As \ — Chicago Cleaners, hose and tools, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 


are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade. 











GS retro: HYMN 
AND 


PIRITUAL SONG 
Just Out. A New Song Book. Semple copy will 
demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Boa: 4 
The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 








* 
The Inhalation Treat- 
. 
ment for Whooping- 
. 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
ese 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance to develop into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cola. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ** Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights. 

It is called a 600n by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Mea- 
sles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
is valuable on account of its powerful germicidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

‘ et gana best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 

ul use. 

Sold’ by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throats composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your druggist or 

us, roc in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St. New York 


or Leeming- Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





USED WHILE YOu SLEEP 














Don’t Let Rupture 
Spoil Your 


On the ice last win- 
ter, a up of men 
decided to go skating. 
In a jiffy they had their 

tes on_and were 
dashing off over the 
shi ice—all except 








joy himself because he 
feared his truss would 
fail him. This unsmil- 
inBmanwasneedlessly - 
robbed of healthful, invigorating fun. ‘Had he worn e 
Brooks Rupture Appliance 
he could have joined his friends in their sport. The 
Brooks Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected 
by water. It will not slip because the Automatic Air 
Cushion clings closely and follows every body move- 
ment. Draws and binds the parted muscular tissue 
together; gives Nature achance to knit them. This 
wonderful, new, scientific treatment as 
helped thousands and will help you. 


to prove its w: 8 position 
in which the sole judge. If the Brooks 
Rupture Applionce anaes comfortably sonia deur 
. rupture st all times, send the appliance 
: Beek bene and at per meaty. Du- 
and chenmeee Rieahe aod sf 


BROOKS APPLIANC 
471C State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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Advertising rates are: 
line, four columns to the page 


Jant 
the address for 
may be set in capitals, if desired, 
number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for 


ment shall first appear. 


Address: A 





each insertion. 
at double 


DVERT 


the line unless display type 1s ‘desired. 
advertisements, under the various headings, “‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help Wanted,’ 
’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Spec ‘ial headings appropriate to 


first word of each * Want 
rates. 


The 


on application. 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ISING DEPARTMENT, THE 


OUTLOOK, 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate 
Not less than four lines accepted. In ealeulating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to 


’ ete. 


ten cents for each word or initial, including 


before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertise- 


Other words 











Tours and Travel 
OUTH 
America 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Direct, without change, on 
new American steamships. 


NEW YORK — VALPARAISO 


Stopping at principal ports of Peru 
and Chile. Illustrated folder and in- 
formation on request. 


FIRST SAILING 
LATE IN JANUARY 


U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 


Passenger Department 
104 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 


Telephone Broad 5570. 





Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 





NEW YORK CITY 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
BROOKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND _ RESIDENTIAL 
The science of conducting a hotel properly 
is at its highest when it is Jeast apparent. 
his is exemplified ‘by the cultured, 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert. 
Send for illustrated booklet ** B’”’ 


The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 


A homelike hotel for self- a 
women. Rates in rooms 6c. to 9c. Restau- 
rant open to all women. Send for circular. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


: ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special] rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


























WARD LINE 


Direct service on fast twin-screw 
steamers from New York to 
HAVAN a 4 POINTS 

CUBA 
Sailings every Sole wo 
MEXIC aia Ty 
SAILINGS 
To Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico 


Frequent calls at Nassau, Bahamas 


Literature and full information 
on request 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S: Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 























Hotels and Resorts 
i CONNECTICUT 





° NEW MILFORD 
Way. side Inn Litchtield Co., Conn, 
= foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
tortable home. 2 hours — New York. $14 
a week and up. Booklet 


Mrs. J. E. C STL E, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 
commonwealth Ave. Bos! 


the vast homelike a ah in the vee, 
‘our inquiries answere 
OT-Costeliofigr and our booklet mailed a” 











If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot find a_more comfortable place in 
New England than 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Outdoorsports if tired. Good 
sleighiug and skating is now being enjoyed. 





NORTH CAROLINA _ 


Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 
n “ The Land of the Sky” 
A perfectly charming English Inn. South- 
ern hospitality » homelike informality, 
perfect service, concentrated comfort— 
in an atmosphere of refinement and taste. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
All Other Sports in Perfection. 
Open the year round. 
Write for Booklet “0.” Make Reservation, 


cn ——— ~~ An English Inn 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA 


EN, Ss. 

Can acc ania guests ze wish to rest 
and live outdoors in the ideal winter climate 
of the high pine and sand country. Excellent 
food and care. Furnished bungalows. 


__Health | Resorts __ 











LINDEN |™p te he Place ase fen Sieh 


Doylestown, Pa. 'an institution -y 4 A to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 


ROBERT oTT Waurer, M.D. 
(ate of The Warcer Sanitarium) cal 











CMMOVE i 


Finest Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 
Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. {leo ekterly pect le requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M Melrose, M: 


___Country Board 
Elderly Ladies or Gentlemen “hick. 


board with the comforts of home can secure 
same by communicating with 7.507, Outlook. 


- Winter Camps 
Pine Ridge Camp 


Ideal for outdoor life in Winter. Main iiouse 
and individual cabins. Certified city water. 
Northern cooking; tutoring for children. 
November to May. tes moderate. 

Miss Q@BORGIA-R 


Rat Write 
. CROCKER, Aiken, 8 SC. 
Real Estate 
"FLORIDA 
Florida Grape Frait and Drange Grove 


OR SAL 
by owner. Ouabatenen ~~ house, dock 
oa boat. {Beautiful location on Indian River. 
RA . SMART, Tacony Steel Co., Tacony, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SALE 
A Well-Established Country Day School 


Near Boston. Address 7,513, Outlook. 
NEW YORK. 
15 $ 10 
Money-Making Farms !° S$ 


an acre up; 
stock, tools, and crops often included to settle 
— kly. Write for Big Itust rated Catalogue. 

Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2,715, New York. 


__ SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOR RENT ¥U8SIsHER COTTAGES 
in A So 
Fine dry climate GOLF, POLO, TE NIS 


for outdoor life . 
and SON will mail Rent List and 
pamphlet on AIKEN 


LIVE STOCK 


















































Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 

For Mental and Nervous Diseases 

Comfortable, homelike  surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
i flower and_ vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 
Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Tuberculous Patients 
receive best of board and care at 
THE WILKINSON HOUSE 
Liberty, N. Y. Rates $18.00 up. Booklet. 


HE BETHESDA, White Plains, N. Y. A sani 
tarium for convalescence, treatment an 
rest. Large, sunny rooms. Graduate nurses. 
Address for terms, Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D, 











FOR SALE 


High class hunting dogs, also farm and 
watchsdogs and mips. A specialty of all 
is. Pigeons, Ferrets, Rabbits, - ae 
Pigs, Hogs. Stamp for circular and reply. 
CHAS. RIDGELY, Canton, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WONDERFUL chance to get men’s shirts, 
furnishings, and clothing at wholesale rates, 
or make $10 a day as agent or start a real 
mail order business. Write Goodell & Co., 
Room 147, Duratex Bldg., New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
position. American School Home Economics, 
Chicago. 


SUGGESTIONS TO 
SHOPPERS 


SEND for free orange wood soft needle for 
discriminating talking machine owners. It’s 
a winner. Wm. H. Case, Bayview, Florida. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Sityations 

FACTORY representatives wanted, either 
men or women, to represent us in unoccupied 
territory selling our Seedena silk hosiery and 
underwear direct to wearer. Easy to sell, 
di employment, satisfactory compensa- 
tion. Many of our people Ss ‘making $50 
= week average. e C. D. Company, 
Jept. 15, Grand Rapids, Micttican, 


























_ HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
WANTED-—A bright, active, and well edu- 
cated young woman, who is h likewise a first- 
class stenographer and typewriter. Answer in 
own handwriting, stating age, where edu- 
cated, and business experience, though busi- 
—= experience not absolutely necessary. 
5,580, Outlook. 

WANTED—Two active, educated men be- 
tween 30 and 60 =| of age for special work. 
Address Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 449 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, secretaries, zovernesses, 
mothers’ hel pers. Miss Ric 49 West- 
—— St., Providence. Boston, Thursdays, 
11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 
WANTED— Young woman of refinement - 
pothers helper in small family. Addre 
Woodbury, 93 Groton St., Forest Hills 
Gestenn, ; i 
Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 





WANTED— Young man with experience as 
companion and tutor for be »y fifteen years old. 
Will want the right kind of man for some 
time to come. Reference exchanged. Charles 
H. Wilson, Pittstield, Mass. 

TEACHERS desiring school or college 
positions apply International Musical and 
Educational Agency, Carnegie Hall, 

CALIFORNIA needs teachers with gradu- 
ate study. Consult Boy nton-Fsterly Teachers’ 
Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Ca 


SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


~~ Business Situations 


WOMAN of 31 desirous of obtaining knowl- 
edge of farming wislies place on farm con- 
ducted preferably by a woman. Strong. Ref- 
erences, 5,590, Outlook. 

cou NSELOR for pocnentions® activities, 
youkg boys’ summer outing. Salary, com- 
mission on boys secured, and profit-sharhy 
make opening unusually advantageous. 5.5, 
Outlook. 

REFINED, educated young woman wishes 
position as resident. sec retary or secretary to 
woman going out of town. wil consider 
social secretarial work for morning _ only. 
5,594, Outlook 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSITION as seamstress with family or 
institution. 5,573, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER.—Woman of education 
and refinement, thoroughly competent, de- 
sires position in family where servants are ~° 
kept. Mrs. Bell, 124 West 82d St., New York. 

MANAGING housekeeper, three years’ ex- 
perience. References. 5,588, Outh Jook. 

EDUCATED woman of unusual executive 
—t eee management of private home. 
5, look. 

EDUC CATED young woman desires position 
as companion or governess. References. 5,591, 
Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman of good fam- 
ily, who has had experience as companion- 
secretary, desires similar, or any, position of 
trust in hore ; can furnish excellent New 
York City references, and from last em- 
ployers, as to character, disposition, health 
and ability. Engagement preferred in New 
York or vicinity. 5,595, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted by middle-aged Protes- 
tant in St. Louis, Mo., as nurse, mother’s 
helper; capable as companion. References. 
5,596, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

ART curator or supe rintendent, by middle- 
aged woman of long experience. 5,569, Outlook. 

GRADUATE teacher of bac’ kw ard children 
wants position as resident tutor for backward 
child. New York University, Vineland Train 
ing 8e hool; _speech-correc’ ‘tion, stuttering, 
stammering. Experience nursing. Massage, 
corrective gymnastics, manual training, kin- 
dergarten. Entire training. Highly recom- 
mended by leading nerve specialists. 5,592, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ‘Red Cross needs nurses. The Cooley 
Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, Mass., can 
train you. Send for information. A smal! 
hospital, Jorps of ex- 
perienced graduate nurses direct training 
school. University extension work for ov 
school in Smith College Laboratory. 

WANTED — Defective persons to board. 
-—* W., Pawling, N. Y 

Ww Wis htman & Co. Shopping Agence’ 
establisved . Nocharge: prompt delivery 

4 West 224 St., New York. 
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A FRIENDLY ACT 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


John Vance Cheney, the poet, told me this 
story of his long-time friend John Muir. 

“One night, after a long absence, Muir 
walked in, as he often did, looking like a 
wild man, and sat down by my fire. He 
had been up in the Sierras for weeks. , 


“¢Had a beautiful storm up there,’ said - 


Muir, after he got a little accustomed to the 
fire and the presence of a fellow human 
being. ‘Snow was waist deep most places. 
One night [ found a crevasse where steam 
was coming out of the mountain. I lay 
down as close to it as I could, and when 
one side froze numb I would turn it over 
to the steam. 

“*In the night I dozed, and waked to 
feel something warm on my face that did 
not feel like steam. I did not stir, but 
opened my eyes very slowly. It was a 
vrizzly bear licking my face!’ 

“The geologist looked around at me 
with a twinkle— Now I call that a right 
friendly act of that old bear.’ : 

“« Didn’t you ever get seared at anything 
in the woods? Ll asked. He always went 
into the wilds unarmed. In fact, usually 
the only preparation he would make for a 
tive months’ trip would be to take his hat 
off the hall rack. 

“¢ Well,” he confessed, ‘once [ was a 
_ little embarrassed by fear. You know what 

acres of blackberries grow up in the moun- 
tains. They were ripe, and [ waded into a 
patch to help myself. There was a scuffing 
noise fifteen feet away, and I saw an old 
ervizzly also helping himself. His method 
was to reach out and rake in an armful, 
editing berries, tops and all. That old grizzly 
looked at mé in a way that suggested I was 
an intruder, a trespasser, committing a will- 
ful misdemeanor. 

“<¢T yeturned his look in the friendliest 
sort of way, trying to convey to him the 
impression that I had no thought of intru- 
sion ; that I admitted the berry patch was 
his, but in passing had merely stopped to 
taste a mouthful of berries—and that I was 
going on in a minute. 

“*T did,’ smiled John Muir, ‘in less than 
a minute, for he did not seem to get my 
impression, but started to gather me in 
with his next armful of blackberry vines.’ ” 


WANTED: 


BY Cc. H. 


UNIFORMITY 
IBERSHOFF 


By appointment a serious-minded fresh- 
man called at my university office not long 
ago for a personal conference. After the 
immediate matter in hand had been dis- 
;: of my young visitor remarked : “ To- 
day one of my instructors talked to the 
class on university marks. When he told 
us that ‘the grade E is an insult,’ I was 
for a time utterly dumfounded, and 1 con- 
fess that I am still sorely confused, because 
at the high school which I attended for fom 
years E was the mark of honor.” 

The little incident suggests this query : 
Why not adopt a uniform notation for the 
system of marking in American schools 
and universities? Such an arrangement 
would help to simplify in a slight way this 
complex and somewhat confusing world of 
ours, and would represent a reform which 
would, I believe, be appreciated not only by 
the unadjusted and unacclimated freshman 
and his interested parents, but also by 
many members of the teaching staffs of our 
schools and universities, not to mention our 
faithful deans and registrars. 

University of Towa, Towa City, Towa. 














When the fire that couldn’t 
happen—happened! 


Oh, yes, business is fine! 
Never better! 


Only trouble is, “way behind our 
orders. 


But our new factory started up last 
week—soon catch up. 


Automatic sprinklers? Oh, no. We 
don’t need them. 


No possible danger of fire. You see, 


What! Our new building in flames! 

How could a FZRE-PROOF build- 
ing—burn! 

Not the building, you say, but THE 
STUFF JVSIDE THAT’S BURN- 
ING? The building’s only a flue? 

Why, I wouldn’t have had this hap- 
pen for anything in the world! I'll lose 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, to 
say the least. 

Insurance ? 


Fully covered? Why, 


Today, six months later, we resume 
business. 

We have our plant restored-—thanks 
to our insurance—and equipped with 
Grinnell Sprinklers. 

But — we start with 
organization scattered. 

We start with a deficit of $28,000, 
representing the expense of holding the 
remainder of it together. 

We start with a loss of $17,000 on 
the orders we had in hand the day 
before the fire and couldn’t fill because 
of it. 


We start with some of our best trade 


most of our 


this new building is absolutely modern 
and fire-proof. 


Fire couldn't get headway in our 
place—not in a thousand years. You 
can’t burn cement floors and_ steel 
girders, you know. 


Broke last year’s record in Septem- 
ber of this year. Got enough orders 
booked to more than double what: we 
did last year. 


Things certainly do look rosy ! 


of course! But im thinking about the 
loss of business ! 


We've got thousands of dollars’ 
worth of orders on the books that we'll 
never be able to take care of. They’ 
not insured. Our advertising was just 
beginning to pull; we were just “ cash- 
ing in” on development work ; our 
organization was just beginning to run 
smoothly. Now everything is chaos— 
practically burned up. 


tied up on long-time contracts with our 
competitors. 

And it will take us two years to 
catch up, to recoup our losses—if we 
ever do! 

That is the price we paid to learn that 
Grinnell Sprinklers provide SURE 
protection, and save money while doiny 
it through reduced insurance rates. 

Write for a Grinnell Information 
Blank and get in touch with experts 
who have helped thousands to cut 
their insurance costs 40 to 90 per cent. 
Address the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 289 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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In action! You can't really Way Man 
the e 


know what this little machine oh 


’ ' fuel ¢ 
can do for you—and your business—until _}}) wo al 
you have seen it in action, until you have examined |! on 
it for yourself. In thousands of the world’s biggest o~ | 

businesses it is today an indispensable mechanism for mitted 
cuttin, costs and speedin@, up efficiency. It prints quick- : ey 

ly and cheaply all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, inter- ) if Foo 
department communications, bulletins,ete. And,bysimply  §//) Pa. 
tracin?, or drawing, them, illustrations, designs and diagrams | mitted 
may be included on the same sheet. No cuts to make—no type oo 
to be set-—no wasteful and wearyin?, repeat operations—no outside which 
apencies with inside information about your affairs—and almost = ba 
no expense. Quick, clean, the mimeograph delivers five thou- vided 1 
sand finely printed duplicates an hour. It saves time, labor, money. | Afte 
It systematizes and speeds up routine. It opens up new opportunities | oar 
every day to keep in touch with your customers, your supply sources, iit ng pul 
youremployees. You don’t know the mimeograph unless you know the i one MH | 
new mimeograph. Booklet ‘‘A” suggests some of its emergency uses. | office 4 


Write for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. | ! 
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